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TWO BUILDERS 


HEY tell a story up our way about a local 

builder and a successful businessman. The 

time came for the businessman to retire, 
and he decided to build a home in the small sea- 
coast town where he had spent many pleasant 
summers. He picked the spot he wanted to build 
on, a rolling dune overlooking the bay, em- 
ployed an architect to draw the plans for the 
house, and, toward the end of the summer, called 
in the local builder and showed him exactly 
where he wanted the house placed. 

“Here are the plans,” he said, handing the 
blueprints to the builder. “I’m leaving town next 
week, but I’ve opened an account with the lum- 
ber yard and I've arranged with the bank to 
advance any money you may need to do the job. 
All I want,” he said, “is to come back here next 
spring and move into the finished house.” 

The builder appeared to understand what he 
was to do, and the businessman left with the 
comforting thought that his plans for retirement 
were well advanced. 

From time to time during the following win- 
ter, the businessman wrote to inquire about 
progress on the house, but his letters remained 
unanswered. This didn’t trouble him particu- 
larly, for he knew the builder well and concluded 
that letter writing was just one chore too many. 

Spring finally came, and the businessman, now 
retired, returned to the town to make the last- 
minute preparations for moving into his new 
home. He drove into town one bright sunny 
morning and headed straight for the rolling 
dune and the new house. The dune was there, 
with the sparkling sea in the background, and 
the hog cranberries green in the sun, and the 
flowering beach plums filling the air with their 
fragrance. The spot was even lovelier than he had 
remembered it through the long winter. But one 
thirig was missing. There was no house. Not even 
an excavation for the cellar. 

The businessman located the builder at a 
neighbor's a half mile or so away. The builder 
was shingling the roof of a shed. After a word or 
two of greeting, the builder took the initiative. 

“About that house of yours,” he said, slipping 


a handful of nails into his pocket and carefully 
placing his hammer on the pile of shingles be- 
side him, “It sure was lucky for you that you left 
me them plans. I don’t know who drew them for 
you, but I do know that if I had built that house 
you would have ended up with two bathrooms.” 

The story is amusing when told as a bit of 
local lore, but the lesson one can draw from it 
has a wider application from which only a cynic 
is likely to draw any pleasure. The idea of two 
bathrooms was completely outside the range of 
the local builder’s experience, and he therefore 
rejected the idea, not in a contentious spirit but, 
rather, with absolute finality, utterly confident 
he was right and the architect was wrong, 


EW ideas have always had rough going in 

the open market place, and, although we 

know this to be true, it is always a shock to have 

the fact reconfirmed, and always a particularly 

drastic shock to have it reconfirmed by an edu- 

cator who, presumably, is trained to deal with 
ideas, new or otherwise. 

This brings us to the second of our two stories. 

Some time ago we read a book prepared for 
school children. It was, we thought, an excellent 
piece of work, attractively made, highly readable, 
and, not least important, it pointed up a lesson 
that all children have to learn if they are to be- 
come responsible members of society. 

We also read a review of this book. But the 
review wasn't a review at all, for the reviewer, 
an educator, barely managed to say that he had 
read the book before he felt compelled to add 
that he wasn’t going to discuss the book itself 
but intended, instead, to discuss the larger prob- 
lem of education. This book, he said, was a good 
example of what education is not. It gave 
answers. And, as everyone knows, one doesn't give 
answers in education; one provides direct ex- 
periences which the children evaluate and from 
which, in the fullness of time, they draw their 
own answers. 

Now no one is going to quarrel with the idea 
that “learning by doing” is one of the most effec- 
tive means of education. Man was learning in 


(Concluded on page 204) 





Lincoln and the Great Man Theory— 
Another View 


Harris L. Dante 








S PROFESSOR STEPHENSON has ob- 
served: “Prodigious men are never easy 
to sum up; and Lincoln was a prodigious 

man. '* Nevertheless, even in the years since these 
words were written, Lincoln scholars have re- 
vealed him to be a very human individual, one in 
whom the common man saw his own reflection; 
and yet, they have also reached something of a 
consensus on the real elements of his greatness. 
His stature rests on much more solid foundation 
than the sentimental legends that have been per- 
petuated or the eulogies of Nicolay and Hay. Most 
of his enduring fame arises from the statesman- 
ship and devotion to principle that he displayed 
during the war years. 

Lincoln's war policy never wavered. It was al- 
ways concerned first and foremost with the preser- 
vation of the Union. He held America to be a 
great experiment in popular government, which 
must not be allowed to fail, and believed that 
no minority group was to take it upon itself to 
secede, This view, which he repeated often, is 
well expressed in a somewhat overlooked passage 
from a message to Congress, July 4, 1861: 

Our popular government has often been called an ex- 
periment. Two points in it our people have already settled— 
the successful establishing and the successful administering 
of it. One still remains—its successful maintenance against 
a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it. It is now 
for them to demonstrate to the world that those who can 
fairly carry an election can also suppress a rebellion; that 
ballots are the rightful and peaceful successors of bullets, 
and that when ballots have fairly and constitutionally 
decided there can be no successful appeal back to bullets; 
that there can be no successful appeal except to ballots 
themselves ai succeeding elections, Such will be a great 
lesson of peace, teaching men that what they can not take 
by an election neither can they take it by a war; teaching 
all the folly of being the beginners of a war.’ 








The subject of “Lincoln and the Great Man Theory” 
was briefly discussed by Leo J. Yedor in the February 
issue of this journal. In the following article, Harris 
L. Dante of Kent State University in Kent, Ohio, 
plunges into the same subject and emerges with a 
much different set of conclusions. 
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As public opinion moved forward, and it be- 
came evident that slavery itself would feel the 
impact of the war, Lincoln moved too, but always 
with moderation and forbearance. His slavery 
policy was based on military considerations and a 
desire for peaceful reconstruction. That Lincoln 
was not an abolitionist and that he did not believe 
in social equality of the races is well-known. He 
not only favored the colonization of freed Negroes 
but, as reported by Alexander H. Stephens. his 
emancipation program, as late as the Hampton 
Roads Conference of February, 1865, called for 
the compensation of slave-owners by the federal 
government.* He felt slavery was wrong and he 
stood on the Republican platform of 1860 against 
the further extension of slavery into the terri- 
tories, but it was never clear in his mind that he 
had the authority to abolish slavery. More than 
one year after he issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation he wrote: 


I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, 
nothing is wrong. I cannot remember when I did not so 
think and feel, and yet I have never understood that the 
Presidency conferred upon me an unrestricted right to act 
officially upon this judgment and feeling. It was in the 
cath I took that I would to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. 
... | understood, too, that in ordinary civil administration 
this oath even forbade me to practically indulge my pri- 
mary abstract judgment on the moral question of slavery. 
I had publicly declared this many times, and in many ways. 
And I aver that, to this day, I have done no official act in 
mere deference to my abstract judgment and feeling on 
slavery.* 


* Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Abraham Lincoln and the 
Union, Vol. 14, Part 1 of The Chronicles of America Series, 
Allen Johnson, editor, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. p, 127. 

*James Daniel Richardson, compiler. A Compilation 
of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents. New York: 
Bureau of National Literature, Inc., 1897. Vol. 7. p. 3231. 

* Alexander H. Stephens, War Between the States. Vol. 2. 
p. 617. Quoted in James G. Randall. The Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1937, p. 510. 

*Abraham Lincoln to A. G. Hodges, April 4, 1864, in 
Arthur Brooks Lapsley, editor, The Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. Vol. 7, 
p. 116. 
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One of Lincoln's biggest disappointments was 
the failure of the border state governors to accept 
his urgings to free their slaves with compensation, 
but he made no effort to coerce them.® 

Lincoln realized that he could not win the war 
on the issue of slavery, but that he could win it on 
the questions of preserving the Union and ad- 
vancing the cause of nationalism. He recognized 
that human slavery had no place in a democratic 
America, but he also realized that the North had 
answered his call not to abolish slavery but to 
preserve the Union. He did advance the cause of 
union and nationalism and in the end a great 
humanitarian gain was also a result of the war 
and Lincoln is remembered as “the Great Emanci- 
pator.’’® 

The actions he took in regard to slavery, how- 
ever, were not taken until the military situation 
required them to be taken. Thus, he promptly 
overruled the orders of both Fremont and Hunter 
because he held they were not necessary.’ The 
Emancipation Proclamation, itself, was consistent 
with Lincoln’s war policy and was essentially a 
military and diplomatic measure. It did not repre- 
sent a general antislavery policy. Lincoln had 
shown his good faith toward Southern slave 
owners, as stated in his first inaugural, and in his 
forbearance on slavery in more than a year and a 
half of the war.* He had given the South until 
January 1, 1863, to cease fighting and to rejoin 
the Union, apparently with their slave property 
intact. As a matter of fact, even then the decree 
did not free any slaves in the areas under the 
control of the Union armies. 

The Emancipation Proclamation did not satisfy 
either the Radicals or the conservatives in the Re- 
publican party, but the majority of the people 
viewed it as an anti-slavery measure, and the 


* He sent such a recommendation to Congress in March, 
1862, called a border state delegation to Washington in 
July, and, shortly thereafter, sent Congress a bill which 
provided compensation for any state that would free its 
slaves. Richardson, op. cit., Vol. 7, p. 3269-70, 3285-6. 

*The Crittenden Resolution passed, almost unani- 
mously, by the House of Representatives, declared the 
sole purpose of the war was the preservation of the Union. 
Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 223. The Republi 
cans suffered serious losses in the elections of 1862, and, 
as late as 1864, they realized they could maintain them- 
selves in power only as a Union party. For a significant 
study of Lincoln’s relations with the wartime governors 
and the manner in which he asserted the national su- 
premacy over the states, see William B. Hesseltine, Lincoln 
and the War Governors. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 

* Abraham Lincoln to A. G. Hodges in Lapsley, op cit., 
Vol. 7, p. 117-118. 

* Richardson, op. cit., Vol. 7, p. 9206. 


Democrats, especially, felt that now the adminis- 
tration had made abolition the chief objective of 
the war. Hence, the Proclamation marks some- 
thing of a turning point. From this event forward 
the opposition to the war grew even stronger 
among the Democrats and there was the begin- 
ning of an organized peace movement. At the 
same time, the Republican party consolidated the 
building of the charge of treason, as applied to 
their political opponents, against a background 
of rumors and war hysteria. The term “Copper- 
head” was an epithet that was used to imply trea- 
son which the “bloody-shirt” tradition continued 
to make synonymous with “Democrat” in the 
post-war years. It is clear now that the term should 
not be applied indiscriminately, as most Demo- 
crats who were in favor of peace continued to sup- 
port the war effort and urged an end of hostilities 
only if coupled with Union.* Many peace demo-. 
crats were states rights Western Jacksonians who 
had close cultural and economic ties with the 
South and were as opposed to secession as they 
were opposed to abolition.’® Lincoln understood 
the sentiment of his own region and of the border 
states and never stooped to political demagoguery 
in regard to his opponents. 

In fact, the key to Lincoln's conduct of the en- 
tire war was his policy in regard to the border 
states. Here was a whole region of vital impor- 
tance in which there was very little desire to fight 
the South on the issue of slavery. The Union cause 
had no easy time of it, particularly in Kentucky 
and Missouri, and the war would have been in- 
creasingly difficult and might not have been won 
at all if the border states had been lost. Lincoln's 
wisdom and patience was at its best in this diffi- 


*Government agents were well aware of such serious 
treasonable activities as actually existed, as well as the 
real character of such organizations as were suspect. None 
of these have ever been linked officially with the Demo- 
cratic party. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. Series 2, Vol. 7. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1899. p. 228-321. 

*” The economic dependence of the Ohio valley on the 
South had lessened by 1860, but interstate river trade re- 
mained important. Trade for the Northwest as a whole 
had shown more of a proportional increase of export to 
the Northeast, but trade with the South has also increased. 
There is much truth in the statement that the Ohio Valley 
went to war because it had decided it could not get along 
without the South. Moreover, war meant that a people, 
only a generation removed from the Southern states, had 
to give up their prejudices and ideals and ally themselves 
with the hated abolitionists. A, L. Kohlmier. “Commerce 
and Union Sentiment in the Old Northwest in 1860,” 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1923. 
P- 155, 158-161. 
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cult task, which the Radical leaders and the ac- 
tions of Fremont and others threatened to upset. 

Indeed, the steadfast courage and the loneliness 
of Lincoln's position is better appreciated when 
one understands that he endured not only the 
bitter attacks of the Democrats (some newspapers 
went so far as to advocate his assassination), but 
also the tremendous and unscrupulous pressures 
which confronted him within the Republican 
ranks." The Radical Republicans wanted to 


make emancipation the object of the war, to. 
subjugate the South, and to sweep aside all oppo- 


sition to the economic program of Northeastern 
industrial capitalism. Conciliation and compro- 
mise were to be as much opposed as before Sumter 
because such an end to the war would threaten 
Republican control and prevent the attainment 
of their objectives. Very early in the war they 
determined to control both military policy and 
the army. The result was the appointment of a 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the 
War and a persistent meddling in military affairs. 
During most of the time the military picture was 
discouraging and. was not helped any by the inter- 
ference of the Radicals and the blunders of their 
favorite generals, many of whom were like Butler, 
politicians turned soldiers.'* Even among the 
professional military men the President helplessly 
cast about for sound military advice and a general 
upon whom he could rely. With his own party 

"““He could not be more worthless dead than he is 
living, but would be infinitely less mischievous, and his 
corpse, repulsive as it would be in its freshest state and 
richest and most graceful habiliments, would yet be the 
most appropriate sacrifice which the insulted nation could 
offer in atonement for its submission to his imbecility and 
despotism.” Chicago Times, July 1, 1864. 

“And if he is selected to misgovern for another four 
years, we trust some bold hand will pierce his heart with 
dagger point for the public good.” The La Crosse Demo- 
crat, August 29, 1864. Quoted in the Chicago Tribune, 
April 29, 1865. 

"Thus the Radicals favored Fremont, Pope, Hooker, 
Butler, and Burnside. McClellan was a particular target for 
abuse and criticism because of his allegedly pro-slavery, 
Democratic views, and his lack of aggressiveness. Generals 
Charles P. Stone, Fitz John Porter, Don Carlos Buell, and 
William B. Franklin were likewise unfairly persecuted 
largely because they were considered McClellan associates 
or sympathizers, Hooker and McDowell fell from favor, 
while even General Meade felt the sting of Radical criti- 
cism, Burnside, who had not been in favor at first, accepted 
the Radical viewpoint to such an extent that he was 
cleared of responsibility for the disaster of Fredericksburg. 
Banks was criticized for an order he had issued putting 
Negroes to work. See the excellent discussion in T. Harry 
Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1941. p. 110-156, 173-205, 221- 
229, 244-254, 263-305, §34-972. 


split into conservative and radical factions Lin- 
coln was seldom able to satisfy both groups. He 
moved in regard to slavery as the Radicals began 
to dominate -his party and as public opinion 
seemed to accept the Emancipation Proclamation 
as an anti-slavery measure, but not until his con- 
ciliatory policy had succeeded in the border 
states.’ He never advanced as rapidly as the 
Radicals desired, but they were never able to 
throw him over. A badly divided cabinet, crush- 
ing defeats on the field of battle, and deep per- 
sonal tragedy in his immediate family, added to 
his burdens. The capacity for growth that he 
displayed is perhaps the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of his greatness. His political skill, nobility, 
and human understanding seemed only to in- 
crease.** 


ITHOUT necessarily subscribing to the 

great man theory of history it is difficult 
to see how any other Republican who might have 
been elected in 1860 could have done the job as 
well. Here was no mere opportunist buffeted 
about by events. Lincoln had to move with events 
but he held off the extremists until the outcome 
of the war was assured and public opinion had 
changed on the issues of slavery and the war. 
Modern statesmen could well emulate this great 
man who could pursue a war relentlessly when 
there was no other course, yet was not corrupted 
by the dictatorial powers he wielded and showed 
no rancor or bitterness in spite of the blows that 
buffeted him. His magnanimity toward the South 
never lessened and he had nothing but compas- 
sion for his fellow men, both North and South, 
during this period of national tragedy. To the 
more vindictive his proposals for restoring the 
Union seemed indeed a peace without victory." 


“He won over the Radicals in regard to his policy in 
the border states, and they were frantic lest his con- 
ciliatory proposals would be extended to the South, thus 
robbing them of the fruits of victory. It is interesting to 
speculate that had this occurred the South might not have 
been subjugated to the Northeast, sectional bitterness 
would have been less, and race relations could have de 
veloped in a more normal manner. 

“An example of his political skill, related to his 
policy on slavery, is the manner in which the preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued to deflate antislave 
meetings that were called to force his hand, such as the 
governor's conference at Altoona, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 24, 1862. See Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 249-263. 

* His last public address was aimed more at the North 
than the South. The American Annual Cyclopedia and 
Register of Important Events, 1865. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1866. p. 798-800. 





How Our Schools Are Using 
Educational Television 


Leonard W. Ingraham 








ELEVISION has been described as the 
pipeline to everywhere—the extension of 
our horizons to any place that man can go 
with a camera or that man can describe in words. 
To paraphrase the reflections of a prominent re- 
searcher in the practical application of atomic 
energy, one might say that the complete penetra- 
tion by television of our educational structure is 
a matter of measurable and relatively short time. 

Recognizing the inevitability of the Atomic 
Age, industry has assigned staff members to watch 
the significant atomic developments although 
such an assignment may still represent just an 
extra chore. Yet, in the field of educational tele- 
vision, despite the acceptance of the inevitability 
of both the need and the incomparable benefits, 
resistance and lack of planning are typical of the 
majority's attitude. This lack of acceptance of the 
inevitable can result only in an eventual break- 
down of what has been the greatest new educa- 
tional development since the invention of the 
printing press. 

We have mechanical mice, we have automatons, 
electric brains, UNIVAC, but we have not as yet 
devised any means to replace the learning proc- 
esses that have led up to the development of these 
modern miracles. We still have to have teachers 
and teaching devices in order to produce the men 
and women whose research has created these 
“substitutes” for the human mind. 

Industry has accepted all of the aforementioned 
mechanical aids to progress and greater pro- 
ductivity. Education and educators must force an 
acceptance of the same utilization of mechanical 








This article is the second in a series prepared by 
the TV Subcommittee of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The other members of the com- 
mittee who assisted in the preparation of this article 
were: Dr. Jack Entin of Forest Hills High School, 
Queens, New York; Miss Emma Fantone of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey; 
and Dr. Philip Groisser of New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 








aids to education. Of these, television stands 
alone in its potentials. But if we are ever to get 
results, industry, the public, and legislators must 
realize the power of educational television in the 
hands of skilled teachers. And, it is well to re- 
member, that the “audience,” the student body, 
has already been “oriented.’” Ask any parent 
whose children watch an average of fifteen to 
twenty hours a week of commercially sponsored 
television trivia: 


ELEVISION, one of the tools by means of 

which education may reach its goal of 
changing human behavior, is only one of the 
means of achieving this educational ideal and 
not an end in itself. TV can and should be a 
powerful and extremely effective medium. It can 
and should supplement and broaden present 
teaching facilities in the social studies. This new 
and vital audio-visual aid, brought into the class- 
room, has already helped teachers to maintain 
interest and to drive home subject matter. 
Through television, they have brought the world 
into the classroom. They have brought outstand- 
ing personalities demonstrating special skills with 
materials not otherwise available. 

A telecast that demonstrated the skillful per- 
formance of a “master teacher” has provided 
invaluable in-service training for teachers. In 
one of the most effective experiments yet 
attempted, city-wide faculty conferences have 
been conducted with the superintendents in the 
TV studio and the faculties in their respective 
schools. Following this viewing of the general 
meetings planned by the superintendent, the 
individual faculties have held their own meetings 
to discuss the implementation of the school pro- 
gram to meet the local situation, The value of 
this immediate follow-up cannot be overesti- 
mated. In-school viewing has, however, been con- 
fronted with such hurdles to overcome as time 
schedules and the rather inflexible program 
geared to the movement of hundreds of children 
from room to room. In addition, television sets 
have not as yet become standard equipment in 
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the schools. There are but few schools with class- 
room sets and almost none with large projecting 
screens for auditorium viewing. At present, most 
teachers, anxious to use TV in their classrooms 
are caught in a vicious circle, an earnest desire to 
use the medium of television, but with no sets 
available to thera. This has given validity to the 
argument of the commercial stations against 
presenting more educational programs, They say, 
“There are not enough sets in schools at the pres- 
ent time to make school-beamed educational 
television worthwhile.” And, unfortunately, they 
are statistically correct. This can be very simply 
combatted. More sets, in more schools, for more 
teachers to serve more students. It is just that 
simple. 


COOPERATING WITH LOCAL STATIONS 


Cooperation with commercial stations for in- 
school viewing in Philadelphia, under the capa- 
ble guidance of Miss Martha Gable, has de- 
veloped the fullest program in the country today. 
Three commercial stations are used for 11 pro- 
grams per week. Manuals and schedules are 
distributed to schools in the Philadelphia area. 
Virtually all of the Philadelphia public schools 
are equipped with TV receivers. Thirty-five of 
these school have installed projection type re- 
ceivers in their auditoriums, where as many as 
1,000 pupils are enabled to see programs, with no 
difficulty. For social studies in-school viewing the 
Philadelphia stations have prepared such tele- 
casts as “The World at Your Door,” “Would You 
Enter Politics?’”, and “Our Government—Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania,” the latter program 
being related to the course of study. The aim is 
to acquaint boys and girls in grades 8 and g with 
history, government, and everyday living in Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania. These programs are 
prepared and produced by a staff of the Board of 
Education of the City of Philadelphia. 

At Iowa State College, Station WOI-TV, a 
hybrid educational TV station, which carries 
commercial programs on an educational channel, 
they have especially conceived programs to aid 
classroom instruction, as a result of which in- 
school use, the mechanics of government are 
being translated into terms that the students of 
civics can understand. 

The Board of Education in New York City, 
has a program called, “The Living Blackboard,” 
telecast from a commercial station. This program 
is especially prepared for the handicapped, non- 
school-attending student, though those few 
schools which care to or which are equipped to, 


may also use them. Consisting of such programs 
as “Earn While You Learn,” “New York, New 
York,” and “To Build a Nation,” and telecast for 
a half hour three times each week, nevertheless 
little use is made of them, or for that matter of 
any television programs in the schools of New 
York City—a sad commentary indeed. 

From Chicago, and for out-of-school viewing, 
a Saturday afternoon program with a vocational 
guidance motivation, prepared for and directed 
at high school students, called “Choose Your 
Career,” is so poorly timed that it does not reach 
even a minute portion of its potential audience. 

Baltimore, Schenectady, and many other cities, 
have had commercial station cooperation. In 
these cities, the commercial stations have turned 
over time and production facilities to the schools 
for the preparation and projecting of programs 
geared to the school curriculum and to adult 
interests as well. 

“Behind the News,” reaches some 35,000 chil- 
dren, from Station WRC-TV in Washington, 
D.C, Commercially sponsored, this program 
limits its commercials before and after the pro- 
gram itself, to pointing up an aspect of thrift in 
the lives of Great Americans. One stumbling 
block, however! Because of “operational com- 
mitments”—the sponsor—the time of these edu- 
cational TV broadcasts on commercial stations is 
subject to change! 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS 


A fair picture of the type of experimentation 
which is going on nation-wide, comes in the re- 
port from State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey. Called “A Report on Classroom 
Television in 1954” of the Television Education 
Project of this institution, the report describes 
an experiment involving two school systems—one 
in Long Beach and one in Red Bank, New 
Jersey. Thirteen classrooms were equipped with 
21-inch receivers. The fifth and sixth grades were 
used. There were telecasts of nine lessons, from 
May 24 to June 4, at 10:30 each day. The unit 
was “The Pioneer in American Life,” fifth grade. 
Specially selected classroom teachers conducted 
the lessons and the 20-minute programs were 
kinescoped. The teachers and supervisors de- 
veloped the guides. The experiment is one of the 
few in-school TV program series that has been 
carefully analyzed. The following conclusions 
have been reached: 


1. The children were enthusiastic. They demonstrated 
an eager attitude. 
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. The children were aware of learning. They discrimi- 
nated. 

. They were more deeply affected by ideas when they 
had seen the situations that had produced them. 

. They remembered things vividly. They made fre- 
quent references to the objects they had seen. 

. Children felt as close to the TV teacher as they did 
to the regular teacher. 

. They responded to the TV teacher and even called 
out answers to some of the questions asked by the 
TV teachers. 

. All cooperating teachers urged more lessons of this 
type. None found anything seriously damaging in 
the effect of TV in the classroom. 

Altogether, this is a most encouraging report 
and gives momentum to the effort which should 
be expended by all school systems—to make the 
dream of educational television for all a positive 
reality rather than a vague possibility. 

What seems to be shaping up into a regrettable 
pattern is set forth in an analysis of the pro- 
gramming of the ten presently operating ETV 
stations, According to the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the telecasts are directed toward adult 
education and family viewing. It admits that 
only a small percentage of the telecasting is de- 
voted to school age viewers (the five-to-18-year- 
old group) or to teaching programs for reception 
in primary or secondary schools. This is the same 
pattern which emerges from the projected plans 
of the stations which expect to be on the air by 
the end of 1955. Action on the part of school 
authorities and parents’ associations may ameli- 
orate the situation. 

WOED, of Pittsburgh, is one of the few ETV 
stations to have developed both program and 
study guides geared to the curriculum. WQED 
prepares its programs for in-school viewing, with 
telecasts for use by social] studies classes, rang- 
ing from “History of the Drama,” “The Theatre 
from Acropolis to Broadway” (for high schools), 
“Geography for Grades 7 to g,” to “Pennsylvania 
History for Junior High Schools.” Each series is 
selected to coincide with the regularly planned 
curriculum. One of the unique features is the 
daily telecasting by this station of a program 
called, “At Home with the World.” It was seen 
daily during the fall of 1954 from 5:30 to 
6:30 P.M. As its objectives, the program presents 
a series of motion pictures in order that they 
may be viewed by teachers, who may then select 
those films which would be suitable for integra- 
tion into a specific classroom teaching situation. 
The station maintains a service to assist teachers 
by supplying facts that will enable them to locate 
and book these films for their own use later. 


The results so far have been salutory. 

“The Telecast, the Student Reception, and 
the Educational Value” is the subject of a report 
from the University of Wisconsin's own WHA 
Educational Television Station. Of five experi- 
mental TV programs in classrooms in 12 ele- 
mentary schools, they have been able to provide 
a report indicating: 

i. The programs telecast should fit into the school's 
program of study and be oriented toward particular 
grade levels. These programs should not be “occa- 
sional transfusions.” 

. A complete manual is needed to accompany in- 
school programs which constitute regular features. 
The manual was found to be needed to prepare the 
students for the program and to resolve the prob- 
lem of student behavior during the telecast, The 
manual would provide an outline of questions and 
answers for post-program exercise in problem-solving 
and research. 


“TV students got the salient points in the 
lesson, had more knowledge of the subject, and 
were more interested and better motivated than 
the non-viewers,” is stated in the report of the 
National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, quoting from Canadian teachers. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


One of the implications of the Educational 
TV and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan 
for the teacher of the social studies is the preser- 
vation of the productions of school-produced 
programs for national distribution. These pro- 
grams, permanently recorded on film, will be 
made available by the center for use by all ETV 
stations. Thus, it will establish itself as an Edu- 
cational TV Resource Center. It has already 
made available the following programs which 
may be utilized by socia] studies classes, if and 
when they are locally telecast: 

THE WORLD WE WANT, a series of 10 programs 
featuring discussions on world problems, as presented 
by the New York Herald Tribune Youth Forum, 

THE UNITED NATIONS AT WORK. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, 

HERE IS THE PAST, 13 programs on Archaeology. 

THE MAGIC OF THE ATOM, peacetime application of 
Atomic Energy. 

AMERICA IN THE MAKING, various facets of life in 
Colonial America. 


It is up to the individual locality to work for 
the establishment of its own Educational Tele- 
vision station. The channels are available. A 
good start has already been made to provide pro- 
grams. This is one of the instances where neg- 
lect will result in a complete paralysis of the 
entire educational television movement. 
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THe “Crosep Circuit’ TELECAST 


The “closed circuit” telecast for in-school 
teaching poses another vital challenge. Using this 
new tool for learning, during 1954, 27 groups 
tested this means of transmission. Prominent 
among the experimenters were the U. S. Naval 
Academy, the New Jersey State Department of 
Education, and the Montclair State Teachers 
College. It may be that this closed circuit tech- 
nique will prove to be the most effective for 
large school systems, especially in overcoming 
the problem of school and class bell schedules. 
Also, ETV station facilities could be used for 
this direct means of telecasting to the schools. 
Thus, the schools and classroom needs could be 
met most directly without considering the re- 
action of the general viewing audience to the 
program. Closed circuit TV has been used dur- 
ing the past year to explore TV teaching tech- 
niques and the qualities that are requisite if the 
teacher on TV is to be effective. In a study of 25 
social studies teachers who taught before a 
camera, the Montclair State Teachers College ex- 
periment reached this tentative conclusion: 

“The television situation, though not necessarily the 
camera, elicits an observable differential between the be- 
havior of the outstanding and non-outstanding teacher. 
Outstanding teachers exhibited poised performances. 
Non-outstanding teachers may often do as well but there 
is more indication of a tendency among them to become 
disturbed and suspicious under television direction. 
Based on in-school telecasting with 9 superior social studies 
teachers from Metropolitan New York area, experimenters 
concluded that it is feasible to use outstanding classroom 
teachers as “talent” in educational television produced for 
classroom use, Much more experimentation will have to be 
completed before validity can be established for these 
conclusions.” 


Before Station KETC, the ETV station in St. 
Louis went on the air, test programs were sent 
by closed circuit. Of 1,100 viewers of experi- 
mental programs, goo evaluation reports were 
made. Thus, closed circuit telecasts served to pre- 
pare the way for educational telecasting at this 
station. 


Ustinc COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 

There has been no accurate measure of the 
extent to which social studies teachers have 
integrated out of school television programs into 
their classroom activities. There is no doubt but 
that commercial programs such as “You Are 
There,” “See It Now,” “Omnibus,” “Adventure,” 
“Youth Wants to Know,” and “American Forum” 
are used. Valuable teaching guides have been 
made available for “You Are There” by the spon- 
sors of the program. Teachers, however, are still 


handicapped by their inability to obtain advance 
program information from many of the stations. 
Organizations like Metropolitan School Study 
Council—T V Utilization Committee, and the TV 
Committee of the NCSS report little success in 
obtaining cooperation from sponsors and pro- 
ducers of programs. 

Social studies teachers have a responsibility 
to utilize these rich resources, and at the same 
time to develop the concept in both children and 
parents that television is more than just fine 
entertainment—that it is a potent tool for educa- 
tion. In addition, children, teachers, parents, all 
need to understand their responsibilities as 
citizens, for the control and development of pro- 
gramming trends on both commercial and edu- 
cational television stations. 

Students in a hundred classrooms may be 
favored simultaneously by an interpretation of a 
significant event in American History if it is 
done by a good sincere teacher. Perhaps some 
teachers may have even been inspired to improve 
themselves in the examples of the effectively per- 
formed teaching that has been projected into 
their classrooms. Through in-school television 
service, children may be taken together on field 
trips, to civic events, to visits with interesting 
personalities. Our children will surely be better 
prepared for effective citizenship if during their 
formative years they are given a clear picture of 
the community in which they live. 


NE might summarize, in conclusion, the 
following points reached in this review 
of television in the schools today: 


1. Teachers do not feel TV is a threat to their security. 
2. They see TV as an added enrichment, that should 
make school a more thrilling experience for all. 

. They see in-school TV as a new boost for school 
teaching, and as an enhancement to their teaching 
efforts. 

TV may be used and integrated into the daily 
program, not only on special occasions. 

. TV lessons should teach, not just provide a show. 

. TV lessons should fit into the curriculum. 

. For best results for in-school viewing, lessons should 
be viewed by single classes. 


Need we say any more than has been already 
said? Need we present more proof of the potency 
of educational television and its value? Is it not 
now time for action—and are we not the ones 
who must persist doggedly to attain the final 
goal of educational television for all? I hope that, 
as it has been so aptly put, “Television will truly 
become the strong right arm of the American 
Educator,” in the very near future. 





Challenging All Americans 


Gerald L. Steibe! 








HE modern emigration from the lands 

under Communist captivity is not the first 

of its kind in history. Nor is it the first in 
which the emigres have made common cause 
with an outside power to work for the liberation 
of their homeland. But it is the first in which the 
emigres have played so prominent and sustained 
a role in talking back to their countrymen 
through the physical barriers that separate them. 
It is the first in which the emigration, equipped 
with the hardware of effective mass communi- 
cations, has played so strategic a part in the 
struggles between great powers. 

For the emigre and for the people who are his 
hosts and allies, this relatively new use of mass 
communications in tiie equally new context of 
Cold War has proven to be a highly potent 
weapon. But, as with all weapons, this one— 
propaganda—poses its own problems of deploy- 
ment and control, and the dangers to the user 
are no less than with the more “conventional” 
weapons. 

Roughly, the function of the emigre as a Cold 
Warrior is to tell his people of his alliance with 
the people of a free world, an alliance which 
looks to the day when freedom will return to all 
the world. To make this message effective and 
prevent the captive population from giving up 
their spiritual resistance to the Communist yoke, 
the emigre must make intelligible and credible 
to his listeners the ways and life of his new allies. 
From his reporting, it must become self-evident 
that the allies share the aspirations to freedom 
of the captive peoples and, what is more, are 
using their moral and material strength to ad- 
vance those aspirations. The reporting must be 
truthful, because he competes both with the 
regime radio and with other free world radio. 

There are serious difficulties which are not 





Dr. Steibel is Assistant Chief of the Information 
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discussion he started last month in the pages of this 
journal, the author reminds us that the people behind 
the Iron Curtain have their eyes upon us and are 
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long in taking two general forms. First the 
emigre-in-propaganda must remain a Czech, or 
Pole, or Hungarian, since his value depends 
upon his ability to speak in the idiom and accent 
of the listener. Unlike other emigres who have 
cut their ties—however regretfully—with their 
homeland, he must resist the normal tendency 
to become completely acculturated. The very suc- 
cess for him of such a course in becoming ab- 
sorbed into American life might interfere with 
his identity before his listeners as, for example, a 
Czech. 

But this personal kind of conflict could 
probably be better controlled and stabilized were 
it not nurtured by a more objective kind of con- 
flict—the intellectual. The emigre who goes into 
propaganda work is usually a mature, well-edu- 
cated person, often a former lawyer, journalist 
or cabinet minister. Irrespective of his desires to 
understand, he is often genuinely baffled by the 
institutions which it is his task to interpret. 
While both he and his American associates are 
members in common of the humane, Western 
tradition of civilization—the tradition which 
provides the cement of their alliance against 
Communism—the variations within that tradi- 
tion are nowhere more sharply etched than with- 
in this problem of communication between the 
two halves of the alliance. For the American, this 
is a new challenge to his way of life, to his 
ability to articulate and describe it—this time to 
the friendliest of challengers. Three of the lead- 
ing aspects of that challenge will serve to 
exemplify the nature of the problem. 

First, there is the question of ideology. The 
European is accustomed to First Principles and 
well-defined “positions” because these have been 
the facts of his political and cultural life. But 
Americans prefer to live their principles rather 
than making doctrine out of them, a practice 
which has led to both indifference toward 
doctrine and to a multiplicity of doctrines, most 
of which clash with the others. As another ex- 
European, Jacque Barzum, has noted, it is pre- 
cisely this hostility to doctrine which has pro- 
vided Americans with a well-spring of vitality. 
How to reassure the emigre that this is in fact so? 
If Americans do not make decisions according 
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to a well-defined body of principles, how then 
do they make them? It can be explained clearly 
enough that decisions are made according to 
rough convictions and in the willingness to see 
how they turn out, but this faith in what Charles 
Peirce and Morris R. Cohen have called “chance” 
is extremely difficult for the educated emigre to 
embrace. Such experimentation appears waste- 
ful, purposeless, and, therefore, untrustworthy. 

One explains that this kind of chance-taking 
is not as reckless as it appears, because American 
education is designed to produce the kind of 
people who can take these chances. This raises 
the second aspect of the problem. The emigre has 
been educated in the European schools and his 
belief in that system is inevitably bound up 
with his belief in himself. He fears the conse- 
quences of what American schools do to classical- 
type education, and finds it difficult to share the 
American's reliance upon the kind of citizens 
turned out by the schools here. He turns with 
great effectiveness to the symptoms of political 
instability and cultural drabness in America for 
support and asks whether such a people is truly 
capable of shouldering the great burdens of the 
modern world, in which they have become ac- 
knowledged leaders. Can an education which 
turns the “whole child” into the “democratic 
citizen” insure the selection of the “right” kind 
of leaders? 

These questions are not answered easily or 
lightly because the American propagandist 
knows, too, the damage done to American pos- 
ture before the world by these symptoms. He 
turns to American history, in the third aspect of 
this problem. The record, he says, is one of 


erratic, but unmistakable, improvement. Dema- 
gogues and their evil influences have always been 
with us, but, in Jefferson’s words, have been 
tolerated; truth has usually won out over error 
in the long run. The demagogue, who in Europe 
has been the wrecker of society, has remained 
on the fringes here. Meanwhile, responsible 
Americans have more often than not been 
elected to office and responsibility has proven its 
capacity to run in tandem with its opposites. The 
demagogues and the racial bigots should not be 
regarded merely as unwelcome and somehow un- 
natural fever sores. On the one hand, they are 
part of the darkness which always shades the 
light; on the other, it is a mistake to read Ger- 
many, 19%2, into every attack from the fringe. 

These are not assertions simple to make or to 
defend, and their persuasive effect varies. Ameri- 
can civilization, present and past, presents too 
many conflicting forces and too many arguments 
for both sides of any question. It requires both 
a sound knowledge of the facts and the ability 
to interpret and defend one’s perspective—often 
against other Americans who read their own his- 
tory differently. Withal, the experience for 
Americans is both refreshing and vital. Ameri- 
can’s involvement in global cold war is throwing 
Americans back upon their most fundamental 
resources. That which has been taken for granted 
or treated lightly has now suddenly begun to 
demand definition and clarification. The moral 
and the philosophical are now presenting them- 
selves to Americans in the frame of reference 
which Americans understand best—the practical. 
In this frame of reference, the “meaning of his 
tory” itself is taking on a new meaning. 





TWO BUILDERS 
(Continued from page 195) 


this way long before John Dewey coined the 
phrase, at least as long ago as the time the cave 
man fashioned the first stone knife, and we may 
safely assume that man will continue to learn in 
this way as long as there is life on earth. 

But there are other ways of learning, too. 
There is a place for the rule and the precept 
and the inculcation of “thou shall” and “thou 
shall not.” One doesn’t have to jump off a 20- 
story building to learn that this is a dangerous 
way to behave, nor does one have to commit 
murder to learn that this act may lead to a life- 
time in jail or to the electric chair. 


If the book we read didn’t have any educa- 
tional value, then textbooks don’t have any edu- 
cational value, the Ten Commandments don’t 
have any educational value, and the printing 
press was one of the most useless of mankind's 
long list of inventions. 

This is going to be big news to a lot of people. 

Somehow or other, we can’t escape the conclu- 
sion that the local builder and the educator we 
have in mind have a lot in common. Both have 
a lot to learn before we are going to be willing 
to have the one build a house for us and the 
other tackle the job of teaching our child. 





Le Petit Nicos 


Monsieur Dannie’ 








BASTILLE Day 


“I am disillusioned,” said Monsieur Dannie 
one Friday night in Le Petit Nigos, as Nita 
placed a hot bowl of bouillabaisse before him. 

Madame Clere hurried over, checked the num- 
ber of moules in the bowl, and called into the 
kitchen: 

“Prepare some more moules, Tante Louisse 
—I think Monsieur Dannie is two or three short.” 

“Thank you, Madame Clere,” said Monsieur 
Dannie politely, “but there is nothing wrong 
with the moule count. I am talking about the 
spirit, not the body.” 

Young Monsieur Nilya Tolstoi, who claimed 
to be a descendant of Léon himself, was im- 
mediately interested. 

“Tell me,” he said, rubbing his red brush 
mustache with the back of his fist, “what is the 
problem?” 

“Today I visited the Place de la Bastille. . 
began Monsieur Dannie, carefully splitting a 
moule. 

“Ah, oui!” interrupted Monsieur Nilya. “And 
you are disillusioned because you expected to 
find the old prison still there.” 

“No. I knew that the Bastille had been re- 
moved and that a column now stands in its 
place.” 

“That's right. You went inside, I hope?” 

“Yes, of course, I walked all the way to the 
top. The view was magnificent.” 

“C'est formidable,” said Monsieur Nilya. 

“Looking from the south side, I could see rows 
of Parisian buildings with their old red-brown 
chimneys; across the street, a colorful halle on a 
market day; and, not too far away, the Seine.” 

“C'est formidable,” repeated Monsieur Niyla. 

“All the excitement of history came back to 
me. The French Revolution—cake instead of 
bread—Robespierre and the bloody reign of 
terror—le drapeau tricolore—the singing of the 
Marseillaise—all the spirit of yesterday. Do you 
understand?” 

“I understand,” said Monsieur Nilya. 


*Daniel Roselle, Teachers College, State University of 
New York, Fredonia, New York. 
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“Quite close to me stood a young French 
couple looking at the people below. The man 
was holding the girl’s hand and talking quietly 
to her. They are feeling it, too, I thought. They 
are feeling the romance of the past. They are 
French and must feel it. Without them noticing 
it, I moved closer to hear what he was saying 
to her.” 

“Alors?” 

“He squeezed her hand, pointed below, and 
whispered: ‘Chérie, isn't this a perfect place to 
spit down on the people below!’ And they did! 
Now do you understand why I am disillusioned?” 

Monsieur Nilya sadly nodded his head. 

“I understand your feelings exactly,” he said. 
“The man was wrong—completely wrong.” 

Then he added solemnly: “Anyone in Paris 
knows that the best place to spit is on the north 
side.” 

MADAME CONCIERGE 

“It’s almost indecent!” said Monsieur Dannie, 
slamming the door of Le Petit Nicos and bump- 
ing into Madame Lobus at the bar. 

“Doucement—doucement,” said Monsieur 
Anddré, steadying his demi-blanc on the table. 
“What's wrong?” 

“My janitor,” said Monsieur Dannie. 

“Your janitor? You mean the concierge?” 

“The concierge.” 

“Eh bien?” 

“He is a woman!” 

Monsieur Anddré laughed. 

“Of course it’s a woman,” he said. “Most of 
the concierges in Paris are women.” 

“But she just carried a trunk up two flights of 
stairs,” objected Monsieur Dannie. 

“Quite normal.” 

“Yesterday she scrubbed the whole court-yard 
and shoveled coal for an hour.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And last week she came up with a bag of tools 
and fixed my radiator.” 

“Of course.” 

“But she is doing the work of a man!” cried 
Monsieur Dannie. 

Monsieur Anddré smiled and slowly shook his 
head. 
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“You do not understand,” he said. 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Monsieur Dannie. 

“She has an important job.” 

“That 1 know.” 

“She does it well.” 

“I just admitted that.” 

“And she is happy in her work. So why hurt 
her feelings?” 

“Hurt her feelings?” 

“Exactly. If you insist that she do only your 
idea of a woman's job, she will think that you 
are dissatisfied with her work as concierge.” 

Monsieur Dannie struck his table sharply with 
the menu. 


“But that is not true,” he said. “She does an 
excellent job.” 

“All right then,” said Monsieur Anddré. “Just 
treat her like a man and she will be content.” 


That night at Le Petit Nigos Madame Lobus 
turned to Monsieur Anddré and asked: “Has 
Monsieur Dannie changed his mind about his 
concierge yet?” 

“I think so,” said Monsieur Anddré. 

“Why?” 

“Five minutes ago I saw him give her one of 
his best cigars.” 





UNFORGETTABLE AUTHORS 


For Thomas Edward Lawrence, better known 
as T. E. Lawrence, more often referred to as 
“Lawrence of Arabia,” and called by the Arabs 
with whom he lived and fought, “Wrecker of 
Engines,”’ writing was a by-product of an action- 
filled life. His remarkable book, The Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom, was privately printed in 1927 in 
a limited edition of nine copies, published a 
year later in abridged version with the title Re- 
volt in the Desert, and finally released in 1935 
with the complete text and the original title. 

In The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Lawrence 
tells the graphic story of his leadership of the 
Arab revolt during World War I and the bitter 
disappointment he shared with the Arabs when 
many of their fondest hopes were dashed to 
pieces at the Peace Conference. Sick at heart be- 
cause of what he considered a betrayal, Lawrence 
refused a peerage, rejected the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order and other honors, and, turning his 
back on fame and public notice, enlisted as a 
private in the Royal Air Force under the name of 
Ross. 

The following brief passage from the end of 
chapter 3 suggests the depth of his understanding 
and the rich, poetic quality of his writing. 

“Arabs could be swung on an idea as on a 
cord; for the unpledged allegiance of their minds 
made them obedient servants. None of them 
would escape the bond till success had come, 
and with it responsibility and duty and engage- 
ments. Then the idea was gone and the work 
ended—in ruins. Without a creed they could be 


taken to the four corners of the world (but not 
to heaven) by being shown the riches of earth 
and the pleasures of it; but if on the road, led in 
this fashion, they met the prophet of an idea, 
who had nowhere to lay his head and who de- 
pended for his food on charity or birds, then 


they would all leave their wealth for his inspira- 
tion. They were incorrigibly children of the 
idea, feckless and colour-blind, to whom body 
and spirit were for ever and inevitably opposed. 
Their mind was strange and dark, full of depres- 
sions and exaltations, lacking in rule, but with 
more of ardour and more fertile in belief than 
any other in the world. They were a people of 
starts, for whom the abstract was the strongest 
motive, the process of infinite courage and 
variety, and the end nothing. They were as un- 
stable as water, and like water would perhaps 
finally prevail. Since the dawn of life, in succes- 
sive waves they had been dashing themselves 
against the coasts of flesh. Each wave was broken, 
but, like the sea, wore away ever so little of the 
granite on which it failed, and some day, ages 
yet, might roll unchecked over the place where 
the material world had been, and God would 
move upon the face of those waters. One such 
wave (and not the least) I raised and rolled be- 
fore the breath of an idea, till it reached its 
crest, and toppled over and fell at Damascus. 
The wash of that wave, thrown back by the 
resistance of vested things, will provide the mat- 
ter of the following wave, when in fullness of 
time the sea shall be raised once more.” 





The Problem of Community 
in English Education 


Godfrey N. Brown 








T WILL probably surprise American readers 
that the London Weekly Advertiser contains 
hundreds of advertisements of the following 

nature: 

YOUNG LADY, 21 (Brixton), 5 ft., medium build, teacher, 
homely, fond of children, would like introduction to 
bachelor or widower, not over 35, view friendship and 
marriage. Box L. 7065. 


GENTLEMAN, 33 (London), tall, university and public 
school education, previously married, income £1,750 per 
annum, seeks introduction to lady 21/30, attractive, edu- 
cated, widow or spinster, one child not objected to, view 
ultimate marriage. Box C, 7118. 


The American who reads pages and pages of such 
advertisements will be likely to conclude that 
all that he has heard about British reticence must 
have been false. However, if he lives in England 
for some time, he will readily acknowledge that 
the people he encounters tend to be what the 
English call “reserved” and Americans “stuffy.” 
He will realize that for every one notice that ap- 
pears in the matrimonial press there must un- 
doubtedly be many people who experience great 
loneliness but do not care for this particular 
form of self-advertisement. They lack opportuni- 
ties for meeting others and making friends; and 
a radio or television set is but poor compensa- 
tion for personal companionship and the feeling 
that one is an active member of a closely knit 
community. 

Until the Industrial Revolution, English 
villages were such communities, with every man 
from squire to plough boy, taking part in the 
social life that revolved around the village green, 
the inn, and, especially, the parish church. Edu- 
cation, care for the sick and the poor, the arts 
and crafts, all were largely centered in the 





Before his present appointment as Senior History 
Master, Barking Abbey School, Essex, England, Dr. 
Brown served as Social Affairs Officer at United Na- 
tions headquarters in New York where, he writes, 
“I was concerned with research into the problems of 
community organization and development.” 








church. With the Industrial Revolution this 
slowly disintegrated: the community spirit 
vanished like smoke up the large chimneys of the 
factories and the massed smaller chimneys of 
the workers’ houses which surrounded them. 
Later, with the development of transport, sub- 
urbs came into being, and th« worker was no 
longer employed near his home but often many 
miles away. Casual friendships on railway trains 
amongst fellow members of suburbia tended to 
replace the much closer personal bonds that had 
existed in the village. Communications ti- 
umphed at the expense of community. Today it 
is surely significant that the most popular BBC 
program, The Archers, listened to every evening 
by millions of people, is the story of a small Eng- 
lish village community with its squire and parson 
and everybody-knowing-each-other’s-business. 

The attempt to restore a sense of community- 
mindedness is an often overlooked characteristic 
of English educational development in the twen- 
tieth century. The need for community educa- 
tion has often been felt, occasionally it has been 
defined, sometimes only with regard to a rather 
artificial community such as a boarding school, 
and very gradually indeed provision has been 
made to meet it. 


Tue Burcer Epucation Act 


Until the Butler Education Act of 1944, the 
broad pattern of English education was: “ele- 
mentary schools” mostly of the “grammar” type, 
with a sprinkling of “technical schools” here and 
there, for a minority; and “public schools” (pri- 
vate, usually boarding schools) for an élite. The 
Butler Act made secondary education the right 
of all but it did so in the face of pre-war pro- 
vision of schools and teachers, and post-war eco- 
nomic difficulties, It had not been helped by the 
Norwood Report on Curriculum and Examina- 
tions in Secondary Schools published the year 
previously. This report, completely ignoring the 
evidence of psychologists, believed that it was 
possible to distinguish three categories of sec- 
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ondary school pupils: the grammar type “who is 
interested in learning for its own sake,” the tech- 
nical type “whose interests and abilities lie 
raarkedly in the field of applied science or ap- 
plied art,” and the “modern” type who “deals 
more easily with concrete things than with 
ideas.’"* Hence it followed that the educational 
system should be designed to cater for these three 
categories, This was convenient thinking with a 
vengence, suggesting that by making a few modi- 
fications to the old higher elementary schools, 
calling them “secondary modern schools,” and 
building a few more technical schools, “sec- 
ondary education for all” could be easily 
achieved, The Butler Act did not condone the 
tripartite organization suggested by the Norwood 
Report but in the difficulties of the war's after- 
math this organization has become the pattern 
of education throughout the country. It is obvi- 
ously more likely to promote division rather than 
cohesion in the community and this, together 
with the fact that a child’s future is all too likely 
to be determined for him at the age of eleven, 
when he must go to one or other of the types of 
secondary school, has led people to champion 
comprehensive schools. 


These schools were first advocated, under the 
less satisfactory name of “multilateral” schools,’ 
in the nineteen-twenties by the National Associa- 
tion of Labour Teachers and the Trades Union 
Congress. These bodies argued that the best 
means of ensuring equality of opportunity for all 
children would be the provision of a single type 
of secondary school which would offer differ- 
entiated studies at the appropriate age to meet 
the individual needs of its pupils, and at the 
same time make provision for community inter- 
ests designed to encourage pupils’ responsible 
participation. Since the end of the war the 
Labour Party has adopted the idea of the com- 
prehensive school as part of its official policy, and 
unfortunately the issue has been embittered by 
irrelevant political controversy. Despite this, the 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council has embarked upon an ambitious plan 
for 103 comprehensive schools in the metro- 


‘Report of the Committee of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council: Curriculum and Examinations in 
Secondary Schools. H.M.S.O. 1943 p. 2 and 3. 

*“Comprehensive school” can best describe the fact 
that separate provision for individual talents and inter- 
ests is made at the satne time as “common core” subjects 
are taken by all. The term “multilateral” is liable to give 
rise to the idea that it suffices to house certain “streams” 
(e.g. the technical or the academic) under one roof. 


politan area, and has justified this by the observa- 
tion: “It is a matter of first-rate importance for 
modern society that life in school should pro- 
mote a feeling of social unity among adolescents 
of all kinds and degrees of ability.’’* 

This is certainly a laudable ideal but one 
suspects that many of the supporters of the 
comprehensive schools are a little naive about it. 
They do not sufficiently recognize that the task 
of achieving social cohesion amongst children 
of varying abilities and family backgrounds in 
the same school is a formidably difficult under- 
taking. The example of American high schools, 
which frequently cater to the great bulk of chil- 
dren in their neighborhoods, has shown that 
parity of educational condition for all pupils by 
no means ensures parity of social esteem for 
each.* Admittedly, the mixed population of the 
U.S.A. makes for greater difficulties than might 
be the case in England, but the American 
example does emphasize that the comprehensive 
school is not ipso facto a panacea against social 
discrimination in education. The problem of 
community is not solved so easily. 


THe ViLLaGe COLLEGE 


In this respect, the development of community 
centers in association with schools is of great im- 
portance. Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in this direction has been the establishment 
of a number of village colleges by the Cam- 
bridgeshire County Council. This scheme, first 
propounded by Henry Morris in 1925, was pri- 
marily concerned to arrest the flow of people 
from rural areas to the town and to keep alive 
a rural culture. Morris proposed that village 
colleges to cater to a group of villages should be 
established and social life should be organized 
around these new educational institutions. These 
colleges should be centers for education of young 
and old alike and co-ordinate al] the social, 
recreational and cultural agencies which served 
the people of a district, but which lost much of 
their effectiveness through working in isolation, 
one apart from the other. 

The first village college was opened in 1930 at 
Sawston; three others were opened before the 
outbreak of the war, and they have proved so 
successful that the Cambridgeshire County 
Council has continued its village college pro- 


*London County Council: The Organization of Com- 
prehensive Secondary Schools. p. 7. 

*See especially W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst and 
M. B. Loeb: Who Shall Be Educated? London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1946. 
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gram in the post-war years. At the same time, 
however, there has been growing recognition that 
the type of institution created in Cambridge- 
shire can do more than give “opportunities for 
education, social life and recreation equal to 
those enjoyed in the great cities.” They can 
function as community centers. 


Since 1885, when Samuel Barnett, a young 
clergyman, read his famous paper, Settlement of 
University Men In Great Towns, at Cambridge, 
the community center movement in England has 
made slow but decided headway. People have 
realized that industrial cities can be cultural and 
social deserts, and established settlements and 
centers, including nurseries, clinics and clubs, as 
oases. A few community centers were opened 
during the inter-war years on new housing 
estates. The Miners’ Welfare Fund established 
recreation centers for miners and their families. 
Since the end of the Second World War, further 
impetus has been given to the movement by the 
establishment of the National Federation of 
Community Associations, although periodic 
banning of construction work on community 
centers by the Government, for economy reasons, 
has handicapped progress. In particular, apart 
from the Cambridgeshire colleges and some indi- 
vidual efforts, little has been done in practice 
to explore the possibilities of community-school 
integration. 


THe CoMMUNITY CENTER 


There is, nevertheless, a definite tendency 
working in this direction. In 1946 the Govern- 
ment decided that the provision of community 
centers “to promote the social and physical train- 
ing of the community” should come within the 
scope of the education service administered by 
local education authorities, and be covered by 
the Education Act of 1944. “The community 
center, which was born in the slums and spent its 
infancy in the dark ally of the dole, must be 
brought out into the sunlight of healthy social 
life.”* In promoting this object, the number of 
paid full-time community center wardens in- 
creased from the pre-war figure of 20 to more 
than 200 in 1951. More important still was the 
Report of the Committee on Recruitment and 
Conditions of Service of Youth Leaders and 


*H. C. Dent: The Countryman’s College. The British 
Council. Pitman and Sons, 1943. p. 16. 

“Ministry of Education: Community Centres, H.MS.O., 
1946. p. 5. 


Community Centres Wardens of 1949, which 
came to the conclusion that “youth leadership, 
community service and teaching should be re- 
garded as branches of one common service,” and 
that “enough interchange is possible between 
community center work and teaching to link up 
the two services and offer a continuous career 
to those whose interest lies in the field of com- 
munity center work.”? 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In the experiment of comprehensive schools, 
community co-operation will.be essential for two 
main reasons, First, in an educational experi- 
ment of this kind, good liaison must be estab- 
lished with the community in order to interpret 
school activities to parents and public whose 
knowledge of education is likely to be limited 
to the experience of their own schooldays. As 
Professor D. W. Harding has said: “Educational 
opportunity is a complex matter; it is not 
equalized by providing schools suited to a child's 
capacity unless people to whom he has emotional 
ties give implicit ‘sanction’—not merely verbal 
consent, but some understanding and sympathy 
—to the developments of interest that the school 
invites.”* Many advocates of the comprehensive 
school endanger the success of the experiment 
in neglecting this aspect of the matter. Secondly, 
community co-operation is probably the most 
feasible means of evaluating the success of any 
educational experiment. Today, modern edu- 
cators are generally agreed that the acid test of 
formal education is the post-school life of the 
person who has received it, in particular the 
capacity that he shows for continuing to educate 
himself. This being so, it is impossible to evalu- 
ate the success of an educational experiment 
solely in terms of what happens in school. The 
community center-cum-school, on the other hand, 
not only provides a means whereby people can 
continue to educate themselves, but the extent 
of their participation in community activities 
affords a gauge for assessing the value of the 
schooling that has been given. Nor may it be al- 
together fanciful to suggest that such an institu- 
tion can do more: without embarassment it can 
introduce “GENTLEMAN, 33 (London) to 
YOUNG LADY, 21 (Brixton).” 


"Ministry of Education: The Recruitment and Train- 
ing of Youth Leaders and Community Centre Wardens. 
H.M.S.O., 1951. p. 7- 

*D. W. Harding: Social Psychology and Individual 
Values. Hutchinson University Press, 1953. p. 58. 





Functional Play Map 





Thomas Frank Barton 








URING World War II the neighbor- 

hood children ages five to seven selected 

a lot east of our house for their “battle- 
field.” On the north the lot had a steep slope 
down to the street. Children standing at the bot- 
tom of this incline could not be seen by children 
standing at the back of the lot 150 feet away. 
Adjacent to the south end of the lot was a second- 
growth wooded tract of several acres so thick 
along the edge with underbrush that even a 
grown person was out of view after entering the 
leafy thicket for a few feet. Scattered between the 
opposite ends were a few trees and bushes with 
an open space near the center flanked on either 
side by houses. 

Armed with toy revolvers, machine guns, hel- 
mets, canteens and lusty throats, attacks and 
retreats were made from either end. Battles 
flowed and ebbed across the open space or an 
encircling maneuver caught one side from the 
rear and forced it to exchange positions at the 
end of the field. 


Tue Map 


Without adult suggestions functional play 
maps came into being. These were carried in the 
tops of the “MacArthur hats” and tin helmets. 
One day after watching the children and notic- 
ing them refer to pieces of paper in their hats, I 
decided to examine the hat of a soldier after he 
was fast asleep. 

Here was a diagram with symbols, but they 
were of various sizes and apparently scattered 
around in a haphazard meaningless fashion. No 
arrows or letters or words indicated direction. 
There wasn't any scale and there was no key for 
the symbols. Lacking these three adult require- 
ments it “obviously” could not be classified as a 
map and since an adult could not read it then 
it must be a make-believe diagram without any 











“Functional toy maps can be the basis of a sound 
map-reading program,” the author writes. Dr. Barton, 
who has contributed a number of articles to educa- 
tional publications, is a professor of geography at 
Indiana University 








significance except that children were attempting 
to mimic adults. 

How easy it is for adults to misjudge children 
when adult standards are used unless we attempt 
to get their point of view. It seems at times that 
we live in two different worlds with two different 
perspectives often separated by an “iron curtain.” 
Moreover in general the inhabitants of the adult 
world who are older and should be wiser make 
inadequate, feeble, and too few attempts to com- 
prehend the perspective of little children and 
thereby devise methods of guiding them into the 
complex world in which we adults live. 

By questioning the children now and then | 
learned many things. “What are those pieces of 
paper?” 

“Maps.” 

“Who told you they are maps?” 

“Nobody.” 

“How do you know they are maps?” 

“We made them.” 

“But they don’t show anything really, do they?” 

“Yes, they do.” 

“What do the circles show?” 

~s rees.” 

“What do the big circles show?”’ 

“Big trees.” 

“What do the small circles show?” 

“Small trees, silly!” 

Noticing that small circles were not all the 
same size, I inquired about this glowing dis 
crepancy and was quickly told that small treees 
are not all the same size. Pointing to one of a 
group of three circles, I asked a child to point 
to the tree. He first looked at all three trees and 
then the three circles and at last pointed to a 
tree. The symbol and tree were in the right 
general location to the other two circles and 
other two trees but the circle I was pointing to 
was the largest of the three and the tree to which 
he pointed was the smallest. At last it seemed I 
had scored a point. An inquiry about this lack of 
correlation brought a practical answer and a 
tone and attitude of “So what.” His actual 
answer was “You can’t hide behind any of 'em!” 

The biggest circle of all represented a rather 
wide if not deep “foxhole.” When I asked how 
one would know the big circle stood for a fox- 
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hole rather than a big tree, quick replies were 
“Because it’s too big for a tree,” “There is no 
tree that big here.” 


SOME TENTATIVE GENERALIZATIONS 


By observing and questioning I reached the 
following tentative generalizations (which need 
to be tested by careful research). Young children, 
ages five to eight may: 


1. Observe objects and map them in their minds in 
roughly accurate general space relationships. 

2. Utilize their mental maps in their explorations 
and self orientations before they are old enough 
to go to school. 

. Emphasize in their minds landmarks which aid 
them to return home. 

. Orient other features in the landscape in relation- 
ship to home and later to other objects but not 
to the four cardinal directions or which way a 
shadow falls, 

. Eliminate from their image maps unessential fea- 
tures or even parts of essential and functional 
features. They may even fail to complete the 
observation of a feature in its entirety yet use the 
observed part in a functional way. For example, a 
child may spot a certain porch a block away yet 
not know or care how the entire house looks be- 
cause the whole house is not essential as a land- 
mark guiding one home or to some playmate’s 
house. Of course, this characteristic is not uncom- 
mon to adults and their method of orientation in 
traveling streets. Try driving through alleys and 
see how many houses and stores you can identify 
by their back appearance. 

. Be interested in maps and use maps in their play. 

7. Feel the need for symbols and use lines, words, 
dots, circles, rows and x’s, different colors of 
crayons and other markings. 

. Not be very systematic when judged by adult stand- 
ards, 

. Express themselves orally about symbols. 

. Start with a few symbols and enlarge the number 
and meaning of symbols as need arises in their 
play. 

. In the beginning transfer information from reality 
to symbol. 

. Speak more freely about toy maps which they have 
helped devise or with which they have piayed than 
simple maps in books. 

. Stress the functional nature of a map. 


A CLASSROOM FUNCTIONAL PLAY MAP 


If some children have used maps in their play 
out-of-doors or in their homes, why not provide 
a functional play map in the classroom of first 
or second and third graders? It is not feasible 
to supply lot-size “battlegrounds” but we can 
provide the street outline of a community bus. 

In order to use a live rather than a theoretical 


*Thomas Frank Barton, “Geography for Children 
Ages 6-8." Journal of Geography, 52: 1953. p. 283. 


situation the Laboratory School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, is selected as an example. A city bus 
serving northeastern Bloomington passes on two 
sides of the Laboratory School grounds, by the 
Monroe County courthouse and the Indiana 
University stadium. The Indiana University 
auditorium is adjacent to the route and easily 
seen from the bus. There are many other 
familiar landmarks along the route, such as the 
entrance to the Indiana University campus, a 
public library, four movie theatres, churches and 
doctors’ offices, 

Why couldn’t a map showing the bus route be 
drawn on part of the floor of the first or second 
or third grade room? If you object to the floor 
it might be painted on either side of a large 
piece of oilcloth which might be rolled up when 
not in use. Or, the map may be constructed on 
the back part of a large rubberized nonskid 
floor rug. The floor has certain advantages over 
a large table top; but it is better to use a large 
table top than not to have a functional map. 

The map should be large and drawn to scale. 
It could well be five or six feet in its longest 
direction—more if space is available, Of course, 
each school will use the map of its own com- 
munity and the bus route nearest its school. In 


the beginning, the map should show only part 
of the streets and a few important places. Streets 
may be heavy lines an inch wide or more. More 
streets, other features and directions can be 
added as the weeks go by and the map grows as 
the children feel a need for placing additions 
on it. 


STEPS IN THE ACTIVITY 

Map loca! bus circuit. The teacher should get 
an outline map of the city showing blocks and 
streets. Then take the circuit bus trip nearest 
her school and piace the route on the map. 
She should spot on the map locations of build- 
ings she believes may be most familiar to her 
pupils and easily viewed from the bus windows. 

A bus trip. With the help of the mothers take 
the children on a bus trip over the same route. 
Perhaps charter a special bus or go in the regular 
bus at a time when the passenger traffic is light. 
A bus driver can quickly give you the lightest 
traffic periods. Have the children locate the 
schoo] just before they enter the bus. Ask chil- 
dren to identify familiar buildings and, if pos 
sible, streets. Stopping in front of familiar places 
have a show of hands as to how many have been 
in the building such as church, theatre, court- 
house, stadium, auditorium. Ask the bus driver 
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to announce changes in the names of streets 
when corners are turned. If time permits get 
off the bus at some point of interest and after 
a short visit reload. 

Class discussion. Have the children recall and 
relate in order a few places they saw, streets they 
traveled and interesting things they saw or things 
which happened. Perhaps the teacher can trace 
the trip on the city outline map and point out 
the difficulty of using a map with so many streets. 

Sketching individual maps. Ask children to 
make drawings showing the routes they take to 
school (Some very interesting and very good 
maps of this type were drawn by six-year-old 
children at the UNESCO Geography Seminar 
held on McDonald College campus in the sum- 
mer of 1950). 

Supply outline map and rubber toy bus. Ina 
few days supply the functional play map show- 
ing the salient features of their bus trip. Have 
the pupils look at the big floor or table top 
map. Ask if any can recognize streets or build- 
ings. Locate a few pzominent places and, if 
possible, associate them with streets. In the case 
of Bloomington, Indiana, the Laboratory School 
is on Jordan and near Third Street (the grounds 
of the building are on the corner of the two 
streets). The Indiana University auditorium is 
about half way between Third and Tenth Streets. 
The stadium is on Tenth Street and the court- 
house on Walnut, Toy buildings’ may be used in 
their proper locations on the city blocks to repre- 
sent their school building, courthouse, stadium, 
and auditorium. 

First make-believe trip. A child or the teacher 
may volunteer to be the bus driver and push 
the toy bus on the trip. The children may tell 
the bus driver how to go, where to turn, and 
where to stop so they can look at certain build- 
ings. The toy bus should go around the circuit 
rather rapidly the first time and more elaborate 
directions can follow on reoccurring trips with 
other bus drivers. 


*It is understood in this article that all toys are to be 
sanitary and of such construction that children cannot be 
cut or harmed. 


Bringing individual toys. If the class is not 
too large the teacher may suggest that each child 
bring one small rubber or plastic toy such as an 
automobile, truck, motorcycle, tricycle, horse, 
or soldier. Opportunity should be provided from 
time to time for different children to play with 
the map and make up their own trips and games. 
The children may play in small groups. 

Changes in the map. As the year goes by and 
as the children familiarize themselves with the 
original toy map, make additions and changes. 
Perhaps toy stop signs could be added at correct 
corners. Eventually add a few streets and use 
much narrower lines. As some of the toy build- 
ings get lost or are taken away by the teacher, 
substitute symbols such as the word courthouse. 
Then in a few weeks change the word court- 
house and use a large “C.” Explain each change 
to the pupils as it takes place. Changes should 
be made gradually and if possible at the sugges- 
tions of the pupils. 

After teaching directions to the class, add 
directions to the play map. First you may use 
complete words and then just the letters and an 
arrow. From the first, the play map should have 
been oriented correctly as to direction even 
though directions are not to be introduced until 
months later unless the need arises. Let the map, 
the number and complexity of the symbols and 
the children’s ability to read and use the map 
grow together as functional needs are met in 
their play. A street map of their city or the sec- 
tion of the city showing the bus trip should be 
available and labeled so they may make volun- 
tary comparisons between it and this toy map 
from time to time. 

If available a large scale aerial photograph 
of the bus trip area with the trip drawn on it 
and a few buildings labeled for orientation 
would stimulate some of the better second or 
third grade pupils. This photograph could be 
posted on the bulletin board and its observa- 
tion would be completely optional. 

Functional toy maps can be the basis of a 
sound map-reading program which can lead to a 
well developed skill that is so essential and valu- 
able to school and adult life. 





Instruction in the use of maps and globes also should be definitely planned. Special 
efforts must be made to develop particular skills at the time when the student is mentally 
capable of understanding a certain concept. Too often maps are introduced before the 
child can comprehend the realities which are symbolized. Thus, it is desirable to teach map 
reading skills in their proper sequence and at the proper time. (From Helen McCracken 
Carpenter, Editor, Skills in Social Studies, p- 146.) 
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teachers discover, fairly early in their teach- 

ing experience, the charm and interest value 
of the “unusual.”” Boys and girls who do not like 
to read, who are not easily motivated, who con- 
sistently ignore suggestion, will sometimes be 
captivated by a book which deals with unusual 
people or situations, One of the frustrating 
aspects of this characteristic of young people is 
that a book which seems unusual to one 
youngster will often be shrugged off by another. 
Thus again we come back to one of the basic 
considerations in the use of biography by social 
studies teachers: it is essential to have a wide 
variety of materials. We are especially fortunate 
in the variety of biographies of the figures of 
American history that have been published in 
the last few years. 

While we have been fortunate in terms of the 
quantity of American biography, we have not 
always been alert to the matter of quality. These 
books should be, above all, historically accurate. 
When an author, for purposes of plot, interest, 
or interpretation, has departed from established 
fact or customary conclusion, young readers 
should .be told about it. Every attempt should be 
made to present the truth to young people. It 
may well be that biographies for children in the 
middle grades should not attempt to meet the 
standards of adult scholarship. It may even be 
desirable that the author invent dialogue and 
dramatic situations. There is, however, such a 
thing as basic accuracy in regard to the person- 
ality and the time of the individual portrayed. 


L SEEMS probable that most social studies 








This is the sixth and concluding article in a series 
dealing with the subject of biography in the social 
studies at the different grade levels. The first of these 
articles appeared in the January, 1954, issue of Social 
Education. For this generous contribution to our jour- 
nal we are indebted to Dr. Marian R. Brown and Dr. 
Ralph A. Brown, both of whom are associated with 
the State University of New York at Cortland. 








Some of the more recently published junior 
biographies, in the field of American history, are 
discussed below. They have been grouped in 
topical divisions. 


EXPLORERS 


It is difficult to provide a student with a real 
understanding of the periods of exploration and 
colonization. One of the ways that the alert 
teacher can compensate for the lack of textual 
material in these areas is \:y ihe use of biography. 
Two recent biographies of Leif Ericson afford 
an opportunity for comparison and whether 
read singly or together they can be used to en- 
rich and make real the early period of explora- 
tion. Ruth Weir's biography’ is slightly easier 
reading than the one by Miss Shippen,’? and 
should be handled by average junior high stu- 
dents. Miss Shippen’s volume is more complete 
and mature. Both books are colorful and inter- 
esting, and either would make a useful addition 
to high school libraries. 

Among the many French explorers few led 
more colorful and interesting lives than the 
French Huguenot who made the first permanent 
settlement in Canada. Louise Tharp’s life of 
Champlain was published a decade ago, but it re- 
mains one of the best junior biographies treating 
this early period.’ It is sensitive and realistic, the 
descriptions are colorful and the illustrations 
are superb. Only one adult biography, that by 
Professor Morris Bishop of Cornell, Champlain, 
Life of Fortitude, would seem to surpass Miss 
Tharp’s book for detail and accuracy of interpre- 
tation. Her volume is a must for any school li- 
brary. 

Turning to the exploration of the vast interior 


*Ruth Cromer Weir. Leif Ericson, Explorer. Ilustrated 
by Harve Stein. New York: Abingdon Press, $1.50. 

* Katherine B. Shippen. Leif Erickson, First Voyager 
to America. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2. 

*Louise Hall Tharp. Champlain, Northwest Voyager. 
I}lustrated by Charles B, Wilson. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. $4. 
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of the North American continent, four recent 
books merit attention. Zebulon Pike and Je- 
dediah Smith are two of the more important but 
seldom carefully discussed figures who were in 
the van of westward expansion. Nina Brown 
Baker has written with verve and accuracy of the 
life and adventures of Pike, a man who was mis- 
understood and seldom appreciated in his own 
time.* Olive Burt, who knows both the Utah 
countryside and the Indians of the area, has done 
a fine job of recreating the life and exploits of 
Jed Smith. Shannon Garst, one of the better 
known writers on the opening of the West, has 
given us colorful and exciting lives of Kit Car- 
son® and Wild Bill Hickok.’ 


MILITARY LEADERS 


David Farragut, a midshipman at ten and prize 
master of a captured British ship at twelve, lived 
a dramatic as well as an unusual life. His great- 
est success and fame came in comparative old age, 
during the Civil War. Marie Mudra has written 
a rather complete account of his life,* while 
Ferdinand Reyher has concentrated on Farra- 
gut’s early years.” Except for a brief, concluding 
chapter, Reyher closes with the battle of Val- 
paraiso, when Farragut was still a boy in years. 

Two other volumes by Shannon Garst deal 
with a leader of the Texas Rangers and a spectac- 
ular Indian fighter. Miss Garst’s life of Big Foot 
Wallace will appeal to many young readers be- 
cause of its treatment of the fabulous Texas 
Rangers.*° Her life of Custer is romanticised 
and out of proportion. Custer could do, in Miss 
Garst’s opinion, no wrong, and his opponents 
or rivals no good. Yet this life of Custer in the 
hands of a critical teacher can become a good 
teaching instrument." In marked contrast is 
Laura Long's life of Zachary Taylor.'* The latter 


* Nina Brown Baker. Pike of Pike’s Peak. Mlustrated by 
Richard Powers. New York: Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

*Olive Burt. Jedediah Smith, Ulustrated by Robert 
Doremus, New York: Messner. $2.75. NOTE: All Messner 
biographies have an index and a reading list. 

*Shannon Garst. Kit Carson, Trail Blazer and Scout. 
Illustrated by Harry Daugherty, New York: Messner. 
$2.75. 

"Shannon Garst. Wild Bill Hickok. Mlustrated by 
Albert Orbaan, New York: Messner. $2.75. 

* Marie Mudra. David Farragut: Sea Fighter. Illustrated 
by Douglas Gorsline. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

* Ferdinand Reyher. David Farragut, Sailor. Illustrated 
by Robert Ball. New York: Longmans. $3. 

“Shannon Garst. Big Foot Wallace of the Texas 
Rangers. Ulustrated by Lee Ames. New York: Messner. 
$2.75. 

2 Shannon Garst. Custer: Fighter of the Plains. 
Illustrated by Harve Stein. New York: Messner. $2.75. 


book is outstanding in maturity of thought and 
expression. Miss Long pays careful attention to 
many relatively minor episodes pointing out how 
they shaped the career and indicated the im 
portance of her subject. 


AMERICAN WOMEN 


Writers point out, with regularity, the fact 
that boys are more frequently interested in his- 
tory than girls, and that the materials of history 
—whether textbooks or collateral materials—are 
written by men and about men. Yet little is done 
to correct the situation. Here is another place 
where biographies can come to the aid of the 
hard-pressed classroom teacher. Today there are 
many biographies of women whose lives were as 
exciting as those of the great male heroes. 

Seldom are we blessed with two such excellent 
biographies as those recently published about 
Narcissa Whitman. James Daugherty has written 
and illustrated a joint biography of Narcissa and 
her husband, Marcus.** This outstanding book 
is comparable, in beauty and feeling, to the 
author-illustrator’s Of Courage Undaunted, 
which these writers believe is the outstanding 
junior book on the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
The late Paul Cranston spent years doing re- 
search on Narcissa Whitman, and his excellent 
biography of her was completed just before his 
death.* There is a sensitivity and a depth of 
feeling that will appeal to many young readers. 

It was not long ago that medicine was a closed 
profession as far as women were concerned. One 
of the first women doctors, perhaps the very first, 
was Elizabeth Blackwell. Rachel Baker has told 
the fascinating story of Elizabeth’s struggle to 
gain recognition. It will have a wide appeal for 
adolescent girls.** Jeannette Nolan's story of the 
founder of the American Red Cross is one of Mrs. 
Nolan's better books and offers a genuine picture 
of much of the social condition and intellectual 
spirit of the times. This life of Clara Barton will 
have a real attraction for many young people.’® 


* Laura Long. Fuss ‘N’ Feathers. Illustrated by Henry 
C, Pitz. New York: Longmans. $2.50. 

* James Daugherty. Marcus and Narcissa Whitman. 
New York: Viking. $2.50. 

“Paul Cranston. To Heaven on Horseback: The Ro- 
mantic Story of Narcissa Whitman. New York: Messner. 


$ 


* Rachel Baker. The First Woman Doctor: The Story 
of Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. Ulustrated by Corinne Mal- 
vern. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

* Jeannette C, Nolan. The Story of Clara Barton of the 
Red Cross. Ulustrated by W. C, Nims. New York: Mess 


ner. $2.75. 
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Jane Addams and Lillian Wald are the two best 
known names in the early period of American 
social service and settlement house work. Miss 
Williams has written a life of the latter that 
belongs in every school library.*’ Girls who show 
little interest in the industrialization of our na- 
tion may become genuinely excited about the 
social and economic conditions that accompanied 
the industrial change. 

Cornelia Meigs’ life of one of the early women 
authors, Louisa Alcott, was published two decades 
ago, and won the John Newbery Medal in 1934."* 
It remains in print and is one of the truly great 
biographies that should be available to all young 
people. 


AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT 


Young people who are interested in television, 
movies or radio will find two biographies of men 
connected with an earlier period of American 
entertainment of real interest. Shannon Garst 
has written of the great humorist of the 'twenties 
and early ‘thirties, Will Rogers,’® while Alvin 
Harlow has told the story of the circus in his life 
of the Ringlings.*° 


COLLECTIVE 


The short interest span of the poor reader has 
been mentioned in previous articles. To some 
extent this is also a characteristic of the capable 
reader who has no interest in reading in certain 
areas, or even perhaps in any area. One of the 
tools which social studies teachers can use with 
such young people is the collective biograpliy, a 
volume which deals briefly with several individu- 
als. Sonia Daugherty has written, and her hus- 
band has illustrated, such a volume in Ten Brave 
Men. The Americans whom Mrs. Daugherty 
discusses with a brevity matched by understand- 
ing and vividness are William Bradford, Roger 
Williams, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Paul Jones, Andrew Jackson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


* Beryl Williams. Lillian Wald, Angel of Henry Street. 
Illustrated by Edd Ashe. New York: Messner. $2.75. 
“Cornelia Meigs. Invincible Louise: The Story of the 
Author of ‘Little Women.’ Boston: Little, Brown. $3. 
“Shannon Garst. Will Rogers, Immortal Cowboy. 
Illustrated by Charles Gabrill. New York: Messner. $2.75. 
*Alvin F. Harlow. The Ringlings: Wizards of the 
Circus. Ulustrated with photographs. New York: Messner. 
$2.75. 
*Sonia Daugherty. Ten Brave Men. Illustrated by 
James Daugherty. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2.75. 


RELIGIOUS 


Roger Treat discusses the founding of the 
Catholic Youth Organization in his life of Bishop 
Sheil.*? Covelle Newcomb has written an excit- 
ing account of the life of the great English Car- 
dinal Newman, whose life has come to symbolize 
so much for young American Catholics.** The 
same author has given us a life of James Cardinal 
Gibbons, a colorful figure in the religious life 
of post-Civil War America.** Cardinal Gibbons 
was always fighting for the underdog, whether 
he was a Confederate prisoner or a laboring man. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


One of the most unusual leaders of the South- 
west was an Indian chief named Cochise. An 
Apache with all of the pride and fierce loyalty 
of that tribe, Cochise fought only after he had 
been betrayed by the white man’s treachery; and 
he made peace when he found a white man who 
could command his respect. Recently there have 
been published two outstanding junior biogra- 
phies of this unusual Indian leader; young peo- 
ple will enjoy reading them both and comparing 
the treatment, point of view, and organization.*® 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


Few high school teachers find time in their 
American history course to discuss the develop- 
ment of science and medicine. Because of the 
specialization of their training, few high school 
teachers of the social studies are equipped to deal 
competently with this area. Half a dozen ex- 
cellent junior biographies can meet the very real 
interest which many young people have in both 
science and medicine. 

Laura Wood's life of Walter Reed is an ac- 
count of the young bacteriologist who played 
a leading role in the ending of the Yellow Fever 
menace.**° Genevieve Fox has written the fabulous 
story of young Dr. Beaumont and Alexis St. 


™ Roger L. Treat. Bishop Sheil and the CYO. New 
York: Messner. $3. 

* Covelle Newcomb. The Red Hat. Ulustrated by Addi- 
son Burbank, New York: Longmans. $3. 

*Covelle Newcomb. Larger Than the Sky. Ulustrated 
by Addison Burbank, New York: Longmans. $3. 

* Edgar Wyatt. Cochise, Apache Warrior and States- 
man. Illustrated by Allan Houser, New York: Whittlesey. 
$2.50; Enid Johnson, Cochise, Great Apache Chief, Mlus- 
trated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. New York: Messner. 
$2.75. 

“Laura N. Wood, Walter Reed, Doctor in Uniform. 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer. New York: Messner. $2.75. 
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Martin's stomach wound that never healed.” 
Rachel Baker's biography of Dr. Morton tells 
the tragic story of the Boston dentist who was 
one of the first to discover the use of ether.”* 

Frank Ross has done a fine job of telling the 
story of Franklin's interest in science in his Ben 
Franklin, Scientist.** Concentrating on some one 
aspect of a person's life is not commonly done in 
junior biography, but Ross has done it well. 
Florence Means has written a capable and inter- 
esting life of the great Negro scientist, George 
Washington Carver.*° Laura Wood's life of Ray- 
mond Ditmars is a most unusual book.” Its at- 
tention to “reptiles, animals and insects” may 
make it of limited appeal; yet those young peo- 
ple who are interested in this area will be doubly 
eager to read it because of the paucity of such 
literature on the jurtior level. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Andrew Carnegie, the Scotch immigrant boy 
who amassed a huge fortune and gave most of it 
away in his own lifetime, lived a life that was 
important in the industrialization of our land 
and that holds much interest for modern young 
Americans. Alvin Harlow’s biography of him is 
excellent." Adolph Regli's life of Goodyear, a 
pioneer in the rubber industry, provides insight 
into another key to our industrial progress.** The 
meat packing industry may lack some of the 
glamour of steel and rubber, but the importance 
of its role in feeding urban America can not be 
discounted. In her life of Gustavus Swift, Miss 
Neyhart tells the story of the Cape Cod boy in 
a mature manner, and at the same time provides 
a history of the development of the industry.** 
Chere are few junior biographies in the field of 

" Genevieve Fox, Army Surgeon. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

“Rachel Baker. Dr, Morton, Pioneer in the Use of 
Ether, Ulustrated by Lawrence Dressler. New York: Mess- 
ner. $2.75. 

” Frank Ross, Jr. Ben Franklin, Scientist. Illustrated by 
\va Morgan. New York: Lothrop Lee and Shepard. $3.75. 

” Florence Crannell Means, Carver's George. Ilustrated 
by Harve Stein, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. 

"Laura N. Wood, Raymond L, Ditmars, His Exciting 
Career with Reptiles, Animals and Insects, New York: 
Messner. $2.75. 

"Alvin F. 
Messner. $2.75. 

“Adolph C. Regli. Rubber’s Goodyear: The Story of 
a Man’s Perseverance. Mlustrated by George Annand, 
New York: Messner. $2."'5. 

“Louise Albright Neyhart. Giant of the Yards. Ilus- 
trated by Frederick Y¥. Chapman. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. $s. 


Harlow. Andrew Carnegie. New York: 


labor leadership. Jean Gould's interesting life of 
Sidney Hillman merits the attention of the class- 
room teacher.** 


LITERARY 


Wherever the social studies and the English 
teachers cooperate, especially in the matter of 
free reading encouragement, one is likely to find 
heightened interest and more genuine learning. 
In order to make the most of such a situation, the 
social studies teacher should strive for a knowl- 
edge of good biographies in the field of Ameri- 
can literature. Hildegarde Hawthorne's life of 
the elder Oliver Wendell Holmes provides fas- 
cinating descriptions of early nineteenth-century 
Boston and Cambridge, of the European travels 
of the poet, and of the boyhood of the great 
jurist.** Catherine Coblentz’ life of Sequoya tells 
the story of one of the few Indian leaders who 
was not a warrior.*’ Isabel Proudfit is the author 
of two excellent books in this area. Her life of 
James Fenimore Cooper is an account of the 
frontier lad who became a great frontier author.”* 
Her life of Noah Webster tells of the farm boy 
who worked his way through Yale, compiled the 
first American dictionary, and whose Speller sold 
25,000,000 copies in his lifetime.** 


RECREATION 


The alert social studies teacher will recognize 
that some young people, chiefly but by no means 
entirely boys, with little interest in the printed 
word are fascinated by the world of sports. Books 
which have limited value in themselves, at least 
to the social studies teacher and his objectives, 
become worthwhile if they offer such individuals 
paths to wider reading. Such a book is the biog- 
raphy of a famous race horse, Man O’ War.*° 
Three others, all by Gene Schoor, tell the life 
stories of a great manager, Stengel,** one of the 


“Jean Gould. Sidney Hillman, Great American. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. $3. 

* Hildegarde Hawthorne. The Happy Autocrat: A Life 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Ullustrated by W. M. Berger. 
New York: Longmans. $2.75. 

“Catherine Cate Coblentz. Sequoya. Illustrated by 
Ralph Ray, Jr. New York: Longmans. $2.75. 

“Isabel Proudfit. James Fenimore Cooper. Mlustrated 
by Robert Doremus. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

“Isabel Proudfit. Noah Webster, Father of the Dic- 
tionary. Illustrated by I. B. Hazelton. New York: Messner. 
$2.75. 

“Page Cooper and Roger L. Treat. Man O’ War. 
Illustrated with photographs. New York: Messner. $s. 

“Gene Schoor. Casey Stengel, Baseball's Greatest 
Manager. New York: Messner. $2.75. 
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greatest of all-around athletes, Jim Thorpe,** and 
the most dazzling, dramatic baseball player of 
the first quarter of this century, Ty Cobb.“ 


POLITICAL LEADERS 


Some teachers decry any tendency to emphasize 
political history. All recognize the abundance of 
biography in this area. Yet neither fact seems a 
logical excuse for ignoring the excellent new 
books in this field. Julia Carson has written of 
the great colonial orator who was to be a flint 
in sparking the colonies to rebellion. Her life 
of Patrick Henry is one of the best.** Mary 
Carroll has told the dramatic, and often mis- 
understood, life of Webster.** Frances Cavanah, 
editor of the Real People series previously men- 
tioned, is the author of a collection of stories 
about Abraham Lincoln, between the ages of 
14 and 21, based largely on recollections of peo- 


“Gene Schoor. The Jim Thorpe Story: America’s 
Greatest Athlete. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

“Gene Schoor, The Story of Ty Cobb, Baseball's 
Greatest Player. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

“Julia M. H. Carson. Son of Thunder, Patrick Henry. 
Illustrated by Grace E. James, New York: Longmans. $2.75. 

“Mary Tarver Carroll, Keep My Flag Flying. Ilus- 
trated by Addison Burbank. New York: Longmans. $2.75. 


ple who knew him. Jeannette Nolan's life of 
Lincoln is difficult to appraise, in this brief man- 
ner.“? There is a charm, sympathy and basic 
understanding that is good; there is also an un- 
critical acceptance of old “myths” (such as those 
concerning Ann Rutledge, Mary Todd, the wed- 
ding) which will be disturbing to teachers who 
are familiar with the Lincoln scholarship of the 
past two decades. 

David Weingast’s junior biography of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is carefully researched, well 
written, and worthy of attention.** Alvin Kugel- 
mass’ life of Ralph Bunche tells of one of the great 
scholars, educators, and statesmen of our genera- 
tion.*” Bunche’s work for world peace and for 
racial understanding should be known and dis- 
cussed in social studies classes. This will seldom 
be done unless there is such motivation as wide 
reading of this stimulating biography can provide. 


“ Frances Cavanah. They Knew Abe Lincoln. Mlustrated 
by Harve Stein. Chicago: Rand, McNally. $2.50. 

“Jeannette Covert Nolan, Abraham Lincoln. Mlus- 
trated by Lee Ames. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

“David E. Weingast. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Man of 
Destiny. New York: Messner. $2.75. 

“Jj. Alvin Kugelmass, Ralph J. Bunche, Fighter for 
Peace. New York: Messner. $2.75. 





SIDELIGHTS 


“Now and then one discovers ridiculous re- 
quirements exacted of teachers in public neigh- 
borhood schools. In one set of these regulations 
which were found in use in a Southern state .. . 
teachers were expected to make and keep the 
following promises in regard to their conduct: 

‘I promise to take a vital interest in all phases 
of Sunday-schoo] work, donating of my time, serv- 
ice and money without stint for the uplift and 
benefit of the community. I promise to abstain 
from all dancing, immodest dressing, and any 
other conduct unbecoming a teacher and a lady. 
I promise not to go out with any young men 
except in so far as it may be necessary to stimu- 
late Sunday-school work. I promise not to fall 
in love, to become engaged or secretly married. 
I promise to remain in the dormitory or on the 
school grounds when not activeiy engaged in 
school or church work elsewhere. I promise not 
to encourage or tolerate the least familiarity on 
the part of any of my boy pupils. I promise to 


sleep at least eight hours a night, to eat care- 
fully, and to take every precaution to keep in 
the best health and spirits in order that I may be 
better able to render efficient service to my pu- 
ils.’ 

“Many teachers are still ashamed of their 
work because of its traditions, and often they 
wear an air of apology for it. They are still an 
unselected group, largely because conscious ef- 
forts are rarely made to recruit the teaching 
ranks by selective methods. Normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, and schools of education in colleges 
and universities neither exert themselves to at- 
tract promising and superior young people to the 
work of teaching, nor are they always zealous 
in excluding the unfit.” (Taken from Education 
in the United States. By Edgar W. Knight. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Ginn and Company, grd revised edi- 
tion, 1951. p. 360-361, 363.—Contributed by Louis 
M. Vanaria, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 
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INE schools in the Germantown section 
of Philadelphia have created an un- 
usual educational experience for their 

students. Cooperating with the Germantown 
Community Council, two public and seven pri- 
vate schools have given a group of students the 
opportunity and responsibility to participate in 
community affairs. 

Germantown has a history dating back to the 
earliest colonial times, when it was founded by 
a group of energetic German Quakers and Men- 
nonites. It played a prominent role in the 
Revolutionary War and still has a legacy of 
many fine Colonial houses, It also has a Quaker 
heritage of concern with community affairs. 

Today, a thriving city within a city, it i 
struggling with the shifting patterns of an in- 
creasingly commercialized community. Integra- 
tion of new groups of people and need for 
more adequate housing and recreation are chal- 
lenges that an enlightened citizenry must and 
has attacked. 

Concerned school heads, feeling the necessity 
to acquaint high school students with the en- 
vironment around them, formed the German- 
town Schools Cormmunity Council. The move- 
ment started ten years ago and has grown until 
now nine schools (public, independent, Friends, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic)' extend their 
classrooms to encompass the whole community. 

This year the forty-five voting members, with 
the help of additional volunteer students, have 
participated in such community-service projects 
as visitations of shut-ins and the aged, feeding 
children in a hospital, working with small boys 
in a boys’ club, recording books on a sound- 
scriber for blind students, and making occupa- 
tional therapy materials for the blind. The five 








Until about a year ago the author of this report 
served as Director of the Germantown Schools Com- 
munity Council. He is now associated with the Health 
and Welfare Council of Philadelphia. 








members from each school were from the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Saturday “workcamps” are held from time to 
time during the year and involve sharing with 
tenants the painting and plastering of their sub- 
standard homes or painting rooms or furniture 


in one of the community's social service agencies. 


STUDENT PLANNING 


These activities, along with other programs of 
the Council, involve a great deal of planning. 
The planning is done by the student representa- 
tives themselves. Each serves on one or two of 
the eight standing committees. The operation 
and effectiveness of these committees are almost 
completely up to the students. They are re- 
sponsible for organizing and carrying on the 
work of each committee. Over-all coordination 
of activities is in the hands of the cabinet, com- 
posed of four officers elected by the students and 
the committee chairman. In everything, an adult 
coordinator serves as an adviser and resource 
person. 

The opportunity to become familiar with the 
mechanics of committee work is in itself an ex- 
perience for members. Most chairmen develop 
skills in group leadership and acquire the sen- 
sitivity to decide problems by committee con- 
census. 

Care is taken that only such responsibilities 
are assumed as can be effectively accomplished. 
The Council tries to resist the temptation to 
take on too much in what might be only a burst 
of temporary enthusiasm. The committees and 
cabinet make every effort to balance the pros 
and cons of each newly-proposed project. 


*The nine schools are: Central High School, (Public, 
boys); Germantown Academy, (Independent, boys); Ger- 
mantown Friends School, (Friends, co-educational); Ger- 
mantown High School, (Public, co-educational); Lankenau 
School, (Lutheran, girls); Ravenhill Academy, (Roman 
Catholic, girls); Springside School, (Independent, girls); 
The Stevens School, (Independent, girls); William Penn 
Charter School, (Friends, boys). 
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PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 


Committee meetings are held in “Vernon,” 
the century-old mansion in Vernon Park and 
headquarters of the Germantown Community 
Council. The park is located in the very heart of 
Germantown. Also, in this spacious structure 
every month, the Schools Community Council 
holds a general meeting. 

Programs at these affairs are diversified and 
include an orientation session in October, com- 
plete with “buzz groups,” various student and 
adult panels, and talks by city officials who are in 
the news. All programs are introduced by the 
Council president and include a discussion 
period. Attendance varies from 70 to 100 students 
and represents an outreach greater than the 45 
voting members. 

Once, it was suggested that the motto of the 
Council be “Unity in the Educational Com- 
munity.” This would seem appropriate in view 
of the varied educational philosophies of the 
nine member schools. 

Faculty advisors are appointed by each school 
to assist students in adjusting schedules to fit 
in with activities of the Council. The teachers 
serve as advisors on some of the committees. 

Since athletic competition had been the main 
association between the populations of these in- 
stitutions, the Council felt opportunities should 
be offered for closer fellowship between the stu- 
dent bodies; therefore, it has sponsored inter- 
schoo] visits. 

Students arrange for a visit to another school 
and spend a day going to classes with a student 
host. The call ends after a lengthy interview 
with the principal. Many of the schools have 
visiting foreign students from abroad. A Christ- 
mas party and a May picnic provide still further 
occasions for representatives of the schools to 
meet one another. More than 130 young people 
came to the Christmas party last year. 

To obtain background in community prob- 
lems, the Council arranges afternoon trips to 
manufacturing plants, social service, educational 
and governmental! institutions. It labors to show 
these organizations’ relationship to the com- 
munity. The excursions have been attended by as 
many as 6o students at one time and have in- 
cluded numerous tenth-graders, often their ini- 
tial contact with the Council. The trips have 
initiated social service projects and programs 
for general meetings. 

Each year, in cooperation with the Friends 
Social Order Committee, an “Urban Problems 
Close-up” is held. This means that selected stu- 


dents spend a week living together in a settle- 
ment house of one of Philadelphia's sub-standard 
housing areas. A well-planned itinerary is fol- 
lowed. It includes, among many others, visits to 
Magistrate's Courts, store-front churches, and 
public-housing projects. These experiences are 
evaluated in evening discussion periods. 
Inquiring beyond the local scene, many stu- 
dents attend week-end seminars in Washington. 
The seminars are conducted by a skilled adult 
leader under auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee and include conferences with 
congressmen, government officials, and officials 
of foreign embassies. Typical topics are “Human 
Rights,” “NATO,” and “United Nations.” This 
year, the “Human Rights” seminar was so in- 
spiring that those attending formed a group to 
work with the Germantown Human Relations 
Committee. The group has been active in a 
campaign to encourage the merchants of the 
community to hire non-white sales employees. 
Sensitive to the need of increasing public 
participation in the Council's projects, members 
have formed a Public Relations Committee and 
publish a monthly news letter called the Vernon 
Vernacular. This committee arranges assembly 
programs for member schools. Last year, they 
developed a very effective international-students 
panel that was used later on a television pro- 
gram. The Council has sent representatives to 
participate in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin Forum, to the programs of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Community Councils, and 
the Germantown Youth Workers’ Committee. 


HE Council flourishes because of its teen- 

agers’ remarkable ability to carry heavy 
schedules. The demands of schoolwork, ath- 
letics, and student activities within the schools, 
plus the usual round of social activities, place a 
heavy load upon the students. Several schools 
have recognized this and given Council repre- 
sentatives either extracurricular or some type of . 
academic credit for work with the Council. —. 

One year, the president of the Council, a Penn 
Charter Student who also was co-chairman of 
the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, re- 
ceived full-course credit for these activities. 
Some social studies teachers are now giving 
credit to students active in the Council. 

The Germantown Schools Community Coun- 
cil is a unique organization. Its success should 
encourage other communities to include youths 
as equal partners in organized efforts to find 
solutions to community problems, 
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SOCIOMETRY AND THE CLASSROOM 


“Generally, sociometry attempts to reveal the 
dynamics of group interaction. Sociometric 
measures are designed to estimate the processes 
involved in group interaction. The sociodrama, 
sociogram, and rating scales are the primary 
devices used, If the teacher is aware of the limita- 
tions and qualifications of the measures, a great 
deal of useful information can be gathered that 
should lead to better understanding of the mem- 
bers of the immediate group, better understand- 
ing of the group as a whole, and more successful 
use of the teacher's time and effort. 

“Specifically, sociometry attempts to point out 
(1) the degree of acceptance of members for each 
other, (2) the degree of attraction of members 
for the group as a whole, (3) the degree of re- 
jection of members by the group as a whole, and 
(4) the degree of repulsion of members for each 
other. 

“The sociodrama is a role situation in which 
individuals act out problems that they feel moti- 
vated to solve. It is only partially structured and 
depends a great «deal upon spontaneous role 
playing by the participants. It can be used to 
solve group problems and to assist individuals 
in the solution of personal problems. When used 
with group problems, the first step would be to 
isolate problems of group behavior, such as 
problems of manners and courtesy, applying for 
a job, understanding parent-child relationships 
or studying the work of a policeman. These 
dramas can be roughly structured before pres- 
entation to the students so that all pertinent 
points may be brought out. This step should in- 
clude selecting the roles to be played and out- 
lining the types of personalities involved. Many 
environmental factors can be mentioned; type 
of clothing or furniture, lighting, weather con- 
ditions, amount of traffic. Further structuring 
is necessary in the way of events leading up to 
the current drama and possible events to follow 
or the objectives to be reached. If the teacher 
has a complex drama, it may be necessary to 
have several lines of dialogue ready to start the 
players in the expected direction. If the drama 
is more spontaneous, such propulsion may not 


be needed. After the drama is over, it is good 
practice to discuss the results and procedures. 

“The sociogram is a picture or chart of inter- 
group relationships. Individuals are asked to 
state preferences in response to specific questions 
and the results are tabulated and charted for 
each person in the group. However, it should be 
emphasized that the sociogram does not tell why 
certain phenomena have been seen by the 
teacher. Unless a teacher is willing to do all the 
work necessary to solve the problems raised by 
a sociogram, it is better not to construct one in 
the first place. The first step in obtaining a 
sociogram is to decide upon the purpose. If an 
analysis of leadership is the aim, it must be 
applied only to the present circumstances. If an 
estimate of friendship is the aim, the type of 
question must be carefully weighed. After the 
purpose is clear, the questions must be made up. 
For example, one may ask, ‘Who would you like 
to be seated next to you in class?’ or ‘Who do 
you think has the most ability to get on with 
people?’ The relatively indirect approach seems 
better than a direct approach where one would 
ask, “Who are your best friends?’ The direct ap- 
proach may, on occasion, lead to problems of 
behavior that might not otherwise appear, 
particularly if a negative approach is used and 
the students are asked to name those they like 
the least. 

“When the questions have been phrased, the 
students should be briefed on the reasons for 
the questions. These do not have to be the 
teacher's reasons, but they should be sound as 
far as the students are concerned. Also, any 
promises made in this connection should be 
carried out since the future cooperation of the 
students in similar circumstances may be desired. 
Following the briefing, ask the students to list 
their choices. The usual request is for three 
choices, but sufficient study has been made to 
suggest that uniimited choice is valuable. 

“After the choices have been recorded and 
gathered up, they must be tabulated or charted. 
The tabulated choices can be added together for 
each student and used as a rough indication of 
leadership, popularity, or success according to 
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the purpose of the analysis without drawing the 
chart. Otherwise, the sociogram can be drawn 
directly from the original choices. Using a circle 
to represent each girl and a triangle for each 
boy, the teacher can draw lines and arrows from 
one to the other indicating choices. These lines 
are usually solid ones. When negative choices 
are included, the lines are usually broken. 
“Rating scales have had a long history of use. 
Self-rating is not completely a sociometric tech- 
nique, but it can be adapted to the problems of 
social behavior, particularly when used with a 
sociodrama or sociogram. Usually, rating scales 
are not directly tied to behavior as such, but 
are related to hypothetical] situations or minute 
divisions of behavior that are not as personal 
or vital as the problems presented by other 
measures. Self-rating scales are not sociometric 
devices in the strictest sense of the term, al- 
though they can be used to analyze group interac- 
tion. Here, there are three possible approaches. 
First, a series of questions or statements can be 
devised that apply to the purpose for which the 
measure is going to be used. These should be 
fairly specific and the student may be asked to 
respond with ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers indicating that 
the statements do or do not apply to him. Ex- 
amples might be, ‘I make friends easily’, ‘Our 
class gets along better than other classes’, ‘My 
friends can be trusted to back one another up.’ 
“Second, a graduated form of response can be 
requested. Here, statements and questions simi- 
lar to those above can be followed by a line di- 
vided into several sections—fourths, fifths, tenths, 
etc. The student is then asked to place a check 
where he thinks he rates. He may be asked to 
rate himself on friendliness or loyalty to his 
group and the scale may be labeled ‘high’, ‘aver- 
age’, and ‘low’ for further clarity. The results of 
the scales can then be tabulated for each student 
and a composite score obtained. A variation of 
this method is the ‘Guess Who’ type of scale 
where descriptions are presented to each student 
and they are asked to attach the name of a 
classmate, friend, or acquaintance to each. These 
results can also be made into composite scores. 
“Third, the incomplete sentence technique 
can be used to help understand group processes. 
Thus, the student may be asked to fill in blanks 
of this type: ‘My best friend always ae y 
‘I never like to Excerpted and 
quoted from an informative article by William 
J. Crane, Eastern Illinois State College, in 
The Councilor (Illinois Council) for December, 


1954- 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Copies of The Reporter (Greater Cleveland 
Council) for October, 1954, are at a premium 
because of articles dealing with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Several pages are crammed with facts 
concerning the history, financial arrangements, 
and engineering details of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. The rela- 
tionship of the project to the Labrador ore fields 
and Great Lakes ports is stressed. There is a map 
of the region, a navigation mileage profile, and 
a schematic plan showing the locks to be con- 
structed between Ogdensburg, New York, and 
Montreal, Canada. A summary follows: 

1. Cleveland Port is a leading Great Lakes Port now 
and is assured development by this approved 27 foot 
inland waterway and power project on the St. 
Lawrence River, to be completed in five years. 

. The 1954 created St, Lawrence Development Corpo- 
ration of the St. Lawrence Seaway navigation de- 
velopment is a self-liquidating investment corpora- 
tion. 

. The U. S, will share power development (1.1 million 
H.P.) in the International Rapids section, New 
York state will assume the investment, which is 
self-liquidating. 

. St. Lawrence's new 4.75 million horsepower develop- 
ment will enhance the hinterland’s development in 
Canada and in the United States. 

. In an expanding economy, additional water trans- 
portation facilities are necessary to increase the 
over-all United States economy. 

j. With decreasing Lake Superior ores, and with need 
for many other strategic ores, this inland water way 
project can help the Great Lakes ports maintain a 
growth relative to the rest of the United States thru 
expanding foreign commerce. 


SOUTHERN SOcIAL StTupirs TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Jonathan C, McLendon editorializes in the 
fall, 1954 issue of the Tarheel Social Studies 
Bulletin (North Carolina Council) concerning 
the unique opportunity and responsibility that 
Southern Social Studies teachers have in helping 
the South adjust to the verdict of the Supreme 
Court in regard to segregation in the public 
schools. The editorial follows in part: 

“The reaction, or lack of it, from southern 
political leaders is disappointing. But southern 
politicians have little choice, it seems; they must 
advocate evasion and resistance, or suffer politi- 
cal death. Perhaps the people will have to look 
elsewhere for the vigorous and forthright kinds 
of leadership they will need in the trying months 
and years ahead. The mantle of responsible 
leadership may fall heavily upon educators. 
What teachers and administrators say and do in 
their own communities may have more effect 
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than evasive talk and legal tactics in state legis- 
latures. 

Teachers of social studies may assume a spe- 
cial role in this situation. The social studies 
teacher has normally been expected to serve as a 
link between the school and the community. He 
interprets the community to the school and the 
school to the community. Now his accurate and 


forward-looking interpretations will help stu- 
dents, fellow faculty members, parents, and civic 
groups to greater understanding. With his more 
thorough knowledge of United States history, his 
better understanding of our government, his 
keener appreciation of race relations and south- 
ern traditions, the teacher of social studies is 
well equipped to render this service.” 





THE ROAD MAP 
(By J. E. Slaughter, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 


HOMAS BRIGGS once said that a pri- 
mary objective of education “is to teach 
pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they are likely to do anyway.” Judging from 
the number of motorists who use road maps to- 
day we can safely conclude that almost every 
child in the future will use a road map at one 
time or another. Since this is true and since 
road maps can be a very valuable aid in teaching 
social studies, it might be well for social studies 
teachers in the elementary school to introduce 
the study of road maps. 
For pupils who are just beginning map study, 
the road map has many advantages over the stand- 
ard classroom map. The advantages are: 


1. Road maps can be secured for free at al- 
most any service station thus making it pos- 
sible for each child to have one. 

. Since road maps can be had for nothing, the 
child is free to mark on it or to use it in 
whatever way best serves his purpose. 
Road maps list the names of highways, 
roads, cities, towns, hamlets, and many other 
places not frequently found on standard 
classroom maps. 

In most instances, the child has been ex- 
posed to the use of road maps prior to com- 
ing to school, or at least he has probably 
seen his father or some other motorist use 
a road map. 

. Since the distance from town to town or 


city to city is stated in miles on a road map, 
the child can gain a better concept of dis- 
tance, space, and time. 


The teacher might introduce the study of road 
maps by suggesting to the class that they join 
her in an imaginary trip to some places where 
they went during last summer’s vacation or to 
visit some friend or relative in a distant city. 
Each child will be furnished a road map and 
asked to help chart the route. A trip of this kind 
will take the class over miles of open country 
roads; through towns and hamlets and county 
seats and state capitols; over mountains and 
through valleys, over famous bridges; and across 
rivers and other waterways. It will help to ac- 
quaint the children with well known institutions, 
national parks and shrines, and many other his- 
toric places. 

With vicarious travel to stimulate their inter- 
est, the pupils are in a better position to learn 
some geographical concepts. Beginning with 
simple concepts of position (the bottom of the 
map represents the south, the top north, the left 
west, and the right east), the teacher can gradu- 
ally introduce more complex concepts, among 
them the concept of scale—the idea that smaller 
things can stand for larger things, which is the 
foundation of map reading. 

The study of road maps should not become 
an end in itself, but rather it should lead to a 
deeper interest in the study of all maps. 
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The Committees of the NCSS 


The continuing work of the NCSS is carried 
on by the committees to which specific responsi- 
bilities are delegated. Most of the accomplish- 
ments of the Council are the direct results of the 
work of numerous committee members who freely 
serve the organization in the best professional 
spirit. 

The Council's committees fall into three cate- 
gories: committees of the Board, standing com- 
mittees and ad hoc committees, Committee 
members are appointed each year by the Presi- 
dent. Each committee reports its year’s work 
to the Board of Directors and to the member- 
ship at the Annual Meeting of the Council. In- 
terim and special reports frequently appear in 
Social Education. 

With certain exceptions provided for in the 
Constitution or by the Board of Directors, com- 
mittee members are appointed for the term of 
one year. The exceptions involve committees 
whose work peculiarly requires continuity of 
policy; on these committees members are ap- 
pointed for three years, with the expiration of 
appointments staggered. In other cases, at the 
discretion of the President, a committee may be 
reappointed to enable it to complete a piece 
of work. In order to utilize the services and tal- 
ents of as many NCSS members as possible, a 
president seeks to avoid multiplicity of commit- 
tee memberships for any Council member. Excep- 
tions to this policy necessarily arise as a result of 
constitutional requirement for ex officio com- 
mittee membership in the cases of some commit- 
tees. 

On behalf of the Council, the President ex- 
tends thanks to those members listed below who, 
with loyalty to the Council, have accepted the 
responsibilities of committee memberships for 


1955. 


Committees of the Board 
The Committees of the Board of Directors 
engage in work directly related to the function- 
ing of the Council as an organization. For this 
reason their membership is drawn largely from 
the Board. 


Auditing 
The Auditing Committee serves as an impartial analyst 
of the accounts of officers of the NCSS who handle money. 
Paul O, Carr, Wilson Teachers College, Washingten, 
D.C, 
Eber W. Jeffery, West School, Washington, D.C. 


Budget 


The Budget Committee has the responsibility of study- 
ing the financial status of the Council and recommending 
to the Board the next annual budget. Final determina- 
tion of the budget and its adoption is a function of the 
Board. 

Dorothy McClure Fraser, City College of New York, 

Chairman 
Edwin R. Carr, University of Colorado, ex officio 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey ex officio 

William Cartwright, Duke University 

John Haefner, University of Iowa 

Alice Spieseke, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University 


Executive 


The Executive Committee consists of the President and 
two Board members appointed by the President. The 
committee serves as an interim board to deal with routine 
matters between Board meetings. When major decisions 
are necessary, the committee polls the Board. 

Edwin R. Carr, University of Colorado, Chairman 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University 

Helen McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers College, 

rrenton, New Jersey 


Membership Planning 


The Membership Planning Committee plans and co 
ordinates an annual program of encouraging membership 
in the NCSS. It makes recommendations to the Com- 
mittee on Professional Relations and the Headquarters 
Staff of the NCSS. 

W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Indiana, Chairman 

Edwin R. Carr, University of Colorado, ex officio 

Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana; 

Pennsylvania, ex officio 

Howard H, Cummings, U. 8. Office of Education 

Ellen N. Holway, Headquarters Office, NCSS 

J. R. Skretting, University of North Carolina 


Publications Planning 


The Publication’ Planning Committee plans and 
coordinates the publishing activities of the NCSS. The 
Committee's membership is ex officio, consisting of the 
members of the Publications Committee, the chairman of 
the Curriculum committee, the Executive Secretary and 
the President. 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education, Chair 

man 
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Henry C. Borger, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 

Edwin R. Carr, University of Colorado 

Jean Grambs, College Park, Maryland 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Edith West, University of Minnesota 


Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee prepares in advance of the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors, for the Board’s 
consideration, draft resolutions on topics of significance 
to social studies education and other suitable subjects. 
Resolutions adopted by the Board will then be presented 
at the annual business meeting of the Council. 

Ruth Wood Gavian, Brooklyn College, Chairman (1955) 

Abraham Sondak, Franklin K. Lane High School, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. (1957) 
William R, Spears, Denver (Colorado) Public Schools 
(1956) 

Florence Tryon, Florida State University (1956) 

Gertrude Whipple, Wayne University (1957) 

Charles D, Wyche, Jr., Booker T. Washington High 

School, Miami, Florida (1955) 
Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education, ex officio 


Standing Committees 


Standing Committees of the NCSS concern 
themselves with aspects of social studies educa- 
tion that need the continuing attention of the 
Council's membership. 


Acidemic Freedom 


The Committee om Academic Freedom is concerned 
with the development of statements relating to academic 
freedom and freedom to learn and with presenting to 
the Council’s membership the best and latest thinking 
on the issues involved, 
William B. Fink, State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York, Chairman 

Winston Benson, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota 

Nelda Davis, Houston (Tex.) Public Schools 

Raymond Iman, Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York 

Floyd L. Haight, Dearborn (Mich.) High School 

Max Klingbeil, Los Angeles State College 

Trevor K, Serviss, 1. W. Singer Company, Syracuse, 

New York 
Gerald Snyder, State University Teachers College, 
Albany, New York 
David Weingast, McKinley High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
Audio-Visual Materials 

The Committee on Audio-Visual Materials conducts a 
department in Social Education entitled “Sight and Sound 
in Social Studies,” advises teachers and laymen on matters 
concerning audio-visual materials, and in other ways 
attempts to improve social studies education through the 
improvement and extended use of audio-visual materials. 

William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, 

Maryland, Chairman 


Sub-Committee on Cooperation with 
Teaching Film Custodians 


William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, Chairman 


Henry C. Borger, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 

W. Kenneth Fulkerson, Rochester (N.Y.) Public Schools 

Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Frederick Stutz, Cornell University 

Richard E. Thursfield, University of Rochester 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education 

William G. Tyrrell, New York State Department of 
Education 


Sub-Committee on Audio-Visual Materials for 
Civics and Problems Classes 


Edith West, University of Minnesota 

Frances Anderson, Marshall High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Leila Asher, Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Alice D, Brandt, South St. Paul High School, South St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Douglas Davis, South High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Alton Jensen, University of Minnesota 

John Little, St. Louis Park High School, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 

Ben Lundquist, Edina High School, Edina, Minnesota 

Roy Meyer, University of Minnesota 

George Olsen, St. Louis Park High School, St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota 

Julius Opheim, Rochester High School, Rochester, 
Minnesota 

Shirley Russell, University of Minnesota 


Sub-Committee on Audio-Visual Materials for Teacher 
Education in Social Studies 


Alice Eikenberry, Illinois State Normal University 

Edna Oswalt, Kent (Ohio) State University 

Gerald Read, Kent (Ohio) State University 

John Hamburg, Edgerton (Wis.) Public Schools 

Omer Renfrow, Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 

Gladys Smith, University School, Southern Llinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale 

Adeline Brengle, Bloomington (Ind.) High School 


Sub-Committee on TV in Social Studies Classrooms 


Leonard W. Ingraham, George W. Wingate High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, Chairman 
Claire I. Auger, Tuscan School, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Jack Entin, Forest Hills High School, Queens, New 
York 
Emma Fantone, State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey 
Philmore Groisser, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 
Thaddeus Sheft, State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey 
Curriculum 
The Curriculum Committee is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the Curriculum Series of bulletins pub- 
lished by the NCSS. It provides articles on curriculum for 
Social Education, and cooperates on other publications in- 
volving curriculum trends. 
Edith West, University of Minnesota, Chairman 
Harry Bard, Baltimore (Md.) Public Schools 
Hall Bartlett, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Elbert Burr, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
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Harris Dante, Kent (Ohio) State University 

Jean Fair, Evanston (Jll.) Township High School 

Dorothy Hamilton, Milford (Conn.) High School 

Gladys Hoffpauir, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Adelene Howland, Board of Education, Mount Vernon, 
New York 

Kenneth Husbands, University of Colorado 

May Louise Jones, Los Angeles Public Schools 

Stella Kern, Chicago Public Schools 

Edward T. Ladd, Yale University 

Ella Leppert, University of Illinois 

Warren Loring, Newton (Mass.) High School 

Jonathan McLendon, Duke University 

Kenneth Rehage, University of Chicago 

Robert Risinger, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

W. Scott Westerman, University High School, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

Helen Yeager, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Mary Wilson, Lincoln Parish Schools, 
Louisiana 


Ruston, 


International Activities 
The Committee on International Activities reflects the 
close liaison of NCSS with foreign education. Members of 
the Committee have served abroad in educational capaci- 
ties and through this Committee are carrying on the ex- 
change of ideas with social studies teachers of other 
countries. 
Robert Reid, Committee on International Relations, 
NEA, Chairman 
Albert Alexander, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High 
School 
Howard Anderson, University of Rochester 
Richard Ballou, Rutgers University 
Leonard Kenworthy, Brooklyn College 
Allen King, Cleveland Public Schools 
Lulu King, West High School, Denver, Colorado 
Richard Perdew, Bronxville (N.Y.) High School 
Buir Phillips, University of Wisconsin 
I, James Quillen, Stanford University 
Mabel Snedaker, University of lowa 
Howard E. Wilson, Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA 
W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 


Sub-Committee on Cooperation with U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco 


Howard Cummings, U. S. Office of Education, Chair- 
man 

Edna Carter, Department of Education, 2418 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

Ryland Crary, National Education Association 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Galen Jones, National Education Association 

John Neimeyer, Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple 
University, Oak Lane, Pennsylvania 

C. J. Neusse, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Robert Reid, Committee on International Relations, 
NEA 

Eleanor Thompson, Girls High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Howard E. Wilson, Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA 


Sub-Committee on the Study of German Textbooks 


Robert LaFollette, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 


Burr Phillips, University of Wisconsin 
Wirth, George Peabody College for 


Fremont P. 
Teachers 

Chester Easum, University of Wisconsin 

Joachim Matthesius, Birmingham, Michigan 


Nominations 


The Nominations Committee prepares a slate of 
candidates for office to be presented to the Council at its 
annual business meeting, held at the time of the Annual 
Meeting. In the process of selecting nominees the Com- 
mittee consults the membership of the Council widely 
and welcomes suggestions concerning nominations from 
all members, The personnel of this Committee serve a 
term of three years. 

Ralph Adams Brown, State Teachers College, Cortland, 

New York, Chairman (1955) 

Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan (1956) 

Emlyn Jones, Seattle (Wash.) Public Schools (1955) 

Stella Kern, Chicago Public Schools (1956) 

Ethel Ray, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 

ana (1957) 
Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, 
Texas (1957) 


Committee on Professional Relations 


The Professional Relations Committee, with the ad- 
vice of the Membership Planning Committee, conducts 
a continuing campaign to enlarge the membership of the 
NCSS, stimulate the creation of local organizations, assist 
local and state organizations in all ways possible, and 
maintains close liaison with the Committee on Relations 
of State and Local Councils with the NCSS, 

The Committee is organized with a chairman for each 
state and committees within states. 

W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Indiana, Chairman 
Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, ex officio 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University, ex officio 

The complete committee list appears in the April issue 
of Social Education. Additional appointments to the com- 
mittee are listed below. 

Robert Hosack, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Milburn Maupin, Du Valle Junior High School, Louis 

ville, Kentucky 

Charles Peltier, Newton High School, Newtonville, Mas- 

sachusetts 

Maurine Wise, Clarksdale (Miss.) High School 


Affiliation Procedures 


The Committee on Affiliation Procedures is undertak- 
ing the development of plans for the implementation cf 
the draft affiliation plan presented to the Board of Di- 
rectors in 1954. 

Hazel Phillips, Argo (Ill) Community High School, 

Chairman 

Adeline Brengle, Bloomington (Ind.) High School 

Bessie Cushman, Highland Park (N.J.) High School 

Frank J. Dressler, Buffalo (N.Y.) Public Schools 

Ruth M. Johnson, University High School, Madison, 

Wisconsin 

Ray Luttrell, Alhambra (Cal.) Public Schools 

Anna Marie duPerier, Beaumont (Tex,) Public Schools 

Martha Stucki, Pekin (Ill.) Community High School 
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Relations of State and Local Councils to NCSS 


The Committee on Relations of State and Local Coun- 
cils to the NCSS assists officers of state and local organiza- 
tions as well as editors of state and loca] journals and 
serves as a clearing house to facilitate the exchange of 
information and ideas among state and local organiza- 
tions: On request of the Board of Directors of the NCSS, 
a special subcommittee of this Committee is developing 
a plan for the creation of a house of delegates representa- 
tive of the state and local affiliates of the NCSS. Another 
subcommittee is working on a revision of the Handbook 
for Social Studies Councils. 

Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 

Jacob Arneth, Carle Place (N.Y.) High School 

Florence Benjamin, Abington (Pa.) High School 

Arthur Bernstein, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High 

School 

Raymond Brown, Los Angeles Public Schools 

James Burkhart, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Elmer Clark, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 

Indiana 

Ronald B, Edgerton, 77 Donazette Street, Wellesley, Mas- 

sachusetts 
Frances Hauser, Monte Vista School, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Nellie Holmes, Houston (Tex.) Public Schools 
Carroll Leefeldt, Trenton (N.J.) Junior High School #1 
George Oeste, 5432 Westford Road, Philadelphia 20, 
Pennsylvania 

John Shaw, Concord (N.H.) High School 

Gerald Snyder, State Teachers College, Albany, New 
York 

Elizabeth Stack, Needham Broughton High School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Alfred Tapson, 110 Walnut Street, San _ Francisco, 
California 


Sub-Committee on Plan for a House of Delegates 


Shirley Engle, Indiana University 

Harry Berg, Michigan State College 

Don C. Cline, John Burroughs Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Elmer Dean, Savannah State College 

Melvin R. Matthew, Decatur (IIL) Public Schools 

Eleanor Thompson, Girls High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Sub-Committee on Revision of Handbook for Social 
Studies Councils 


Mrs, Marguerite §, Hartley, Boone (lowa) Senior High 
School 

Ruth O. M. Andeisen, Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 

Alice Ebel, Illinois State Normal University 

Edith Starratt, Sherburne (N.Y.) Central School 

Mrs. Dorothea P. Walker, Bartram High School, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pennsylvania 

Publications Clearing House Editor, Harris L. Dante, 
Kent (Ohio) State University 

Newsletter Editor, Jonathon C, McLendon, Duke Uni- 
versity 

Publications 


The Publications Committee carries out, with the 
advice of the Publications Planning Committee, the 
Council's publications program. It invites the participa- 
tion of authors, makes recommendations concerning de- 
veloping manuscripts, approves all manuscripts for publi- 


cation and, in general, supervises all aspects of the Coun- 
cil’s publications program. 
Howard Cummings, U. S. Office of Education (1955) 
Henry C. Borger, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts (1956) 
Jean D. Grambs, 8502 49th Avenue, College Park, 
Maryland (1957) 


Teacher Education and Certification 


The Commission on Teacher Education and Certifi 
cation has as its purpose the development of a statement 
of functional standards for the education of teachers, 
standards which will contribute to the improvement of 
preparation of social studies teachers. 

Victor Pitkin, State Department of Education, Hartford, 

Connecticut, Chairman 

Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Elsie Beck, Detroit Public Schools 

Richard G. Browne, Illinois Teachers College Board 

William H, Cartwright, Duke University 

Miller Collings, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Clark Gill, University of Texas 

Thomas Horn, University of Texas 

Willis Moreland, Syracuse University 

Roy A. Price, Syracuse University 

Robert Schaefer, Washington University 

John Searles, Long Beach State College 

Wallace Taylor, University of the State of New York 


Ad Hoc Committees 


Ad hoc committees are appointed for the ac- 
complishment of specific tasks designated by the 


Board or the President. Frequently the findings 
of an ad hoc committee lead to the establishment 
by the Board of a standing committee. 


Concepts and Values 


The Committee on Concepts and Values was estab- 
lished to determine the concepts and values that should 
be taught in social studies classes in the American public 
schools from the kindergarten through grade 14. 
S. P. McCutchen, New York University, Chairman 
Howard Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 
Mrs. Marion Fox, State Teachers College, Glassboro, 
NJ. 

Mrs. Dorothy McClure Fraser, City College of New 
York 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Jean Grambs, College Park, Maryland 


Cooperation with NCTE 

The Committee on Cooperation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English is engaged in exploratory 
studies to develop definite plans for facilitating greater 
cooperation between teachers of English and the social 
studies. 

John Clemm, Bentley School, New York City, Chairman 

Milton Finkelstein, New York School of Printing, New 

York City 
Kenneth Gould, Scholastic Magazines, New York City 


NCSS Policy Statement 


The Commission on a Policy Statement for the NCSS 
was created by the 1950 Board to develop a statement to 
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take the place of “The Social Studies Look Beyond the 
War.” It has a new statement in semi-final form; the 
policy statement will be ready for presentation at the 
Annual Meeting in New York City. 
W. Francis English, University of Missouri, Co- 
Chairman 
Stanley Wronski, Boston University, Co-Chairman 
Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Kenneth S. Cooper, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
Ruth Ellsworth, Wayne University 
Lawrence O. Haaby, University of Tennessee 
James G. Harris, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 
Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Dorothy Pauls, St. Louis Public Schools 
Ruth Robinson, Cleveland Public Schools 


Conservaticn 


The Committee on Conservation Education was con- 
stituted by the Board of Directors to consider projects 
that might be developed and ways of cooperating with 
other organizations concerned with conservation educa- 
tion. 

Wilhelmina Hill, U. S$. Office of Education, Chairman 

Albert Brown, Eastern Illinois State Coliege, Charleston 

Wendell Hunt, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 

Clyde Kohn, Northwestern University 

Stanley Phillips, Marion (N.Y.) Central School 

Eugenia Tuttle, Estes Park (Colo.) High Schvol 

Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville (Ky.) Public Schools 


Social Studies in Vocational Schools 


The Committee on the Social Studies in Vocational 
High Schools is investigating the present status of and 
the problems pertaining to the social studies in vocational 
education programs, with a view to recommending po- 
tential Council activities in this area. 

Kennard E. Goodman, West Technical High School, 

Cleveland, Chairman 

Jack Abramowitz, Halsey Junior High School, Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

Winifred Broderick, Theodore Ahrens Trade High 

School, Louisville, Kentucky 

Nolan C, Kearney, St. Paul (Minn.) Public Schools 

Charles Sylvester, Baltimore Public Schools 


Cooperation with the National Safety Commission 


The Committee on Cooperation with the National 
Safety Commission was constituted to study the ways the 
social studies can implement safety instruction in the 
schools at different grade levels. 

Elsie Beck, Detroit Public Schools, Chairman 

Maud Austin, 503 Carleton Road, Westfield, N.J. 

Dwight Curtis, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls 

George Hallman, University of Louisville 

Mrs, Evelyn Johnson, North Carolina College 

Harvey R. Berger, Marblehead (Mass.) High School 

Max R. Goodson, Ohio State University 

Clara G. Stratemeyer, Montgomery County (Md.) Pub- 

lic Schools 


Cooperation with Learned Societies 


The Committee on Cooperation with Learned Societies 
is charged with the improvement of working relations 


between the NCSS and other societies. It participates in 
the arrangement of joint sessions with other groups to 
be held at the respective annual meetings, informs the 
officers of other societies of the work of the NCSS, de- 
velops joint projects with other groups, encourages 
preparation of articles on the work and publications of 
other societies for use in Social Education, and fosters 
any other available forms of collaboration between the 
NCSS and such groups. 
Julian C, Aldrich, New York University, Chairman 
American Anthropological Association 
(To be appointed) 
American Economic Association 
Laurence E, Leamer, Harpur College, Endicott, New 
York 
American Geographical Society 
(To be appointed) 
American Historical Association 
William Cartwright, Duke University 
Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
American Political Science Association 
Phillips Bradley, Syracuse University 
Howard White, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
American Sociological Society 
Leslie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 
Leo Alilunas, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New 
York 
Association of American Geographers 
(To be appointed) 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
W. Francis English, University of Missouri 
David Shannon, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity 


Nomination of NCSS Officers 


Officers for 1956 will be elected in New York 
City at the time of the NCSS Annual Meeting on 
November 25. Send your suggestions to any of 
the following members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee: Ralph Adams Brown, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York, Chairman; Stanley 
E. Dimond, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Emlyn D. Jones, Seattle 
Public Schools, 815, Fourth Avenue North, Seat- 
tle 22, Washington; Stella Kern, 1400 Lakeshore 
Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois; Ethel Ray, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; or 
Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
100 South Glasgow, Dallas, Texas. 


Fifth John Hay Fellow Program 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation an- 
nounces the John Hay Fellowship program for 
1956-57. Nominations will be welcomed on be 
half of qualified public secondary school teachers 
in the states of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. Fellowships will be 
awarded to outstanding senior high school teach- 
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ers from these five states for study, in the broad 
area of the humanities. The men and women 
selected for awards will be in residence at either 
Yale or Columbia and will participate in special 
programs developed in cooperation with the fac- 
ulties of those institutions. The full resources 
of Yale and Columbia will be available to the 
John Hay Fellows, but it is not the intention of 
the program that the work be taken for credit 
toward academic degrees. 

Teachers of all subjects who meet the follow- 
ing eligibility requirements may be nominated. 
The candidates must: (1) Be teaching currently 
in one of the designated states; (2) Be between 
the ages of go and 45 at the time application is 
made; (3) Have at least five years of high school 
teaching experience, the most recent two of 
which shall have been in the present employing 
school system; (4) Be permanent instructors who 
spend at least one-half their assigned school time 
in actual classroom teaching; (5) Have demon- 
strated the personal and professional qualifica- 
tions which will enable them to profit by the 
year of study and to stimulate their colleagues 
upon their return. 

Fellowship awards provided by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation will include stipends equal 
to the salaries expected from the employing 
school system during the fellowship year, and in 
no case less than $3,000 as well as grants for tui- 
tion and transportation. 

While such fields as languages, literature, his- 
tory and the fine arts are most commonly associ- 
ated with the humanities, nominations will be 
welcomed for all eligible teachers of other sub- 
jects, including the social sciences and the natural 
sciences, who have shown their broad interest 
in the humanistic tradition. 

As in the past four years during which the pro- 
gram has been in operation, each teacher accepted 
for study as a John Hay Fellow must be granted 
a year’s leave by his employing school system and 
must agree to return to it following his university 
work for at least one year. All applicants are 
nominated by the local superintendent of schools 
or other official who is in a position to help plan 
a proposed program of graduate studies and to 
utilize the Fellows’ new experience upon their 
return to high school teaching. 

Inquiries from teachers and administrators 
should be directed to the Division of the Humani- 
ties, John Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. The deadline 
of receipt of completed nominations is May 31, 


1955- 


Wanted! 


American Historical Association Commission 
on the Social] Studies Reports. 

The Headquarters office of the NCSS would 
like to have as part of its permanent library 
a complete set of the reports of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. The NCSS office should be a resource 
that contains copies of all significant studies or 
reports in the social studies field. The acquisition 
of the seventeen volumes produced by the AHA 
Commission on the Social Studies would help 
materially to round out the collection of social 
studies materials in the NCSS office. If any mem- 
bers of the Council have either a complete set or 
copies of any of the volumes in this series that 
they would like to dispose of, would they kindly 
get in touch with Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive 
Secretary, NCSS, stating either that they would 
make these available as a gift and if not what 
price they would be willing to let the NCSS 
acquire them for. 

Box Score on the United Nations: 1945-1955 

Box Score on the United Nations: 1945-1955 
is an annual publication of the National Educa- 
tion’s Committee on International Relations. It 
is a cumulative record of UN actions in chart 
form, and has been widely used each year by 
social studies teachers. A flyer on how to use the 
chart is available with it and suggestions range 
from building classroom projects around sub- 
jects in the boxes to keeping the chart up to date 
by maintaining a wall newspaper or scrap book 
of newspaper and magazine clippings. 

Box Score is now available from Robert H. 
Reid, Executive Assistant, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The price is 10 cents a copy, 
with quantity discounts. 


Puget Sound 


The Third Annual Conference of the Puget 
Sound Council for the Social Studies was held 
February 17 at the University of Washington. 
From 4:15 until 5:45 eight section meetings were 
held where the following questions were dis- 
cussed: Are standards being lowered or raised in 
social studies teaching? Are we being realistic 
in handling students of different reading abili- 
ties? What creative activities are effective in the 
supervised study period? Are we teaching our 
students to deal effectively with world affairs? 
What are we doing about conservation and out- 
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door education? Does self-direction in the class- 
room result in effective learning? What are the 
trends in elementary social studies? What's new 
in audio-visual materials? 

Following the discussion group meetings, a 
banquet attended by 281 members and friends 
of the Puget Sound Council was held in the Stu- 
dent Union Building. The dinner program in- 
cluded group singing, a report on the National 
Convention at Indianapolis by Elmer Fullen- 
wider, President of the Council, and a stimulat- 
ing address on “The Teacher and Academic 
Freedom” by Max Savelle of the University of 
Washington. 

Over 300 teachers and administrative person- 
nel of various Puget Sound school systems took 
part in the group discussions. Forty-three new 
members were enrolled at the Conference, bring- 
ing the total active membership to 277, the high- 
est in the history of the Puget Sound Council. 

The organization is working toward the day 
when the National Council will hold its con- 
vention in this region. R.J.W. 


Coordinating Committee 


The Ohio Committee for the Social Studies 
will be continued for another year. This Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives from the 
various universities and the state’s social studies 
councils who consider the type of organization 
and program in the field which might be under- 
taken in Ohio. The five persons from the five 
state universities (representing different sections 
of the state) and one representative from each 
active local council are planning to hold a break- 
fast meeting during the NCSS Annual Meeting 
in New York City in November. Members ap- 
pointed to date include Margaret Felsinger, Obio 
University; Harris L. Dante, Kent State Univer- 
sity; Hazel Spyker, Miami University; C. G. 
Swanson, Bowling Green University; and Mar- 
garet Willis, Ohio State University. Others are 
being appointed. H.L.D. 


Middle States 


The spring meeting of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will be held jointly with 
that of the Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies at the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, May 6 and 7. 

The theme of the two-day session will be 


“Social and Economic Patterns of the Middle 
Atlantic States,” the topic of the keynote ad- 
dresses at dinner, Friday, May 6. Attention will 
be given to social, political, and economic prob- 
lems in a panel discussion Saturday morning, 
followed by sectional meetings in which the ap- 
plication of these problems to social studies 
teaching at elementary, secondary, and college 
levels will be discussed by members attending. 
Edwin R. Carr, President of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, will speak at the Saturday 
luncheon meeting. 

An interesting sidelight of the meeting will 
be a three-hour tour of the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
country on Saturday afternoon, and also exhibits 
and a talk on the culture of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch on Friday afternoon. An opportunity will 
be given to visit schools in the Lancaster area 
for those who plan to attend during the day on 
Friday, May 6. 

The chairman of the local arrangements com- 
mittee is C. Maxwell Myers, State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pennsylvania. Further infor- 
mation on the program may be secured from him. 
Reservations by those wishing to attend may be 
made directly with the Hotel Brunswick by writ- 
ing to the hotel. G.O. 


Florida 


The Florida Council for the Social Studies 
with the cooperation of the General Extension 
Division and two state universities sponsored 
the fourth annual series of Social Studies Con- 
ferences to be held throughout Florida. Con- 
ferences were scheduled at the request of local 
groups as follows: Tallahassee, March 5; Gaines- 
ville, March 7; Orlando, March 8; Lakeland, 
March g; St. Petersburg, March 10; and Miami, 
March 11. The consultant for these meetings was 
Howard E. Wilson, Secretary, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, NEA, a past president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Dr. 
Wilson's topic for discussion was “Approaches to 
World Understanding.” 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are cordially invited to send in materials for these 
columns. Send in notes on the activities of your school or 
organization and other items of general interest to social 
studies teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue; Richard J. 
West, Richard E. Gross, George Oeste, and Harris L. Dante. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








With this issue we complete our third year 
as editor of “Panaphiets and Government Publi- 
cations.” When we first undertook this assign- 
ment, most of the materials we reviewed were 
sent to us voluntarily and regularly by pamphlets 
publishers. Of late, however, we have been receiv- 
ing fewer pamphlets even though we have in- 
creased our efforts to solicit suitable materials. 
For this reason, during the past year we have 
often used only two pages instead of the usual 
three. We feel certain, however, that we have 
overlooked many worthy titles simply because 
we did not know of their existence. If our readers 
know of such materials, why not drop us a card 
indicating title and publisher? Any suggestions 
will be very much appreciated. Our address is 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 


World Affairs 


In The Illusion of Total Security, George F. 
Kennan, former ambassador to the U.S.S.R., 
refers to “that peculiar form of American extrem- 
ism which holds it possible that there should be 
such a thing as total security, and attaches over- 
riding importance to the quest for it. . . . There 
is something about this quest . . . that is self- 
defeating. It is an exercise which, like every 
form of perfectionism, undermines and destroys 
its own basic purpose.” This analysis of one of 
the very real dangers in the minds of many of 
our body politic is from an address before a 
Radcliffe College graduating class and is made 
available without charge from the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation Reprint Department (15 Union 
Square, New York ). 

The quest for security reflects itself both in 
internal policy and in our foreign relations and 
may in part account for the tremendous number 
of international conferences in which our gover- 
ment participates. Participation of the United 
States Government in International Conferences, 
July 1952-June 1953 (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 1954. 240 p. 65 cents), 
with additional supplementary information dat- 
ing to December, 1953, serves as a record of the 
official participation of our government in multi- 
lateral international conferences and meetings 


of international organizations. This lists the 
members of United States delegations and sum- 
marizes the proceedings and decisions of the 
various meeting. Not included are meetings of 
the United Nations and its various organs which 
are reviewed in the annual reports of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress and published by the De- 
partment of State under the title, United States 
Participation in the United Nations. 

The January 1955 issue of International Con- 
ciliation is written by Benjamin Rivlin on the 
subject of Self-Determination and Dependent 
Areas (271 p. 25 cents). Although the term self- 
determination has wider application than de- 
pendent or colonial areas, it is a term to which 
the United Nations and its agencies give a great 
deal of attention and almost invariably it is in 
relation to dependent areas where the aspirations 
of the people can no longer be ignored. Interna- 
tional Conciliation is published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at a sub- 
scription cost of $1 per year (or $2.50 for three 
years) for five issues, each of which is devoted 
to a single subject. An early fall issue each year 
analyzes the issues before the United Nations 
General Assembly. Orders for single copies or 
subscriptions should be sent to the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 

Most Americans live outside of the United 
States. In fact, 170 million of them live to the 
south of us in what is known as Latin America. 
Our Southern Partners: the Story of Our Latin 
American Relations (U, S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 1954. 48 p. 25 cents) re- 
views the economic, social and political develop- 
ment of Latin America, with special attention to 
its relations with the United States. It is nicely 
illustrated and includes two maps of the region. 

“My two years in India and Asia was an im- 
mensely rewarding experience. It not only gave 
me an opportunity to learn something about 
this turbulent, crucial part of the world, but it 
helped me to see our own great country in 
sharper perspective.” With these words, Chester 
Bowles, former ambassador to India, began an 
address before the National CIO Convention. 
It is a stimulating report from a keen observer 
and is published with carefully selected photo- 
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graphs under the title, India on the March (CIO, 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6: 24 p. 
15 cents). 

Written for the official use of personnel in the 
military services as one of the Know Your Com- 
munist Enemy Series, International Communism: 
Its Teachings, Aims, and Methods (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 16 p. 10 cents) 
uses photographs, cartoons, and text to trace the 
development of international communism from 
its inception to the present. The second half 
focuses upon the aims and techniques of inter- 
national communisin, with emphasis upon the 
role of Communist parties. 


Economics 

Robert L. Heilbroner’s The Story of the 
Economists and How Their Ideas Helped Make 
Our Modern World (Birk & Co., 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17: 1954. 23 p. 15 cents) presents an 
easily understood review of the ideas of such men 
as Adam Smith, Malthus, the Utopians, Marx, 
and Keynes. A concluding section outlines the 
major problems with which contemporary econo- 
mists are concerned, problems quite different 
from those that were the subject of investigation 
and theoretical analysis by the earlier economists. 

Economics in General Education (Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, 2 West 46th St., New 
York 36: 151 p. $1.25) is the product of a confer- 
ence sponsored last summer by the Joint Council 
and attended by economists, educators, and ad- 
ministrators of schools and colleges of education. 
It is divided into three major sections, “General 
Issues,” “Suggestions for the Organization of 
Collegiate Courses,” and “Suggestions for the 
topics in the Secondary Schools,” the latter in- 
cluding unemployment, agriculture, consumer 
problems, inflation, economic stability, and in- 
come distribution. 

United States Tariff Policy (Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22: 21 p. free) is a statement on national 
policy by the Research and Policy Committee 
of CED. Presented in non-technical language 
for the mature reader, this statement summarizes 
areas of agreement with regard to tariff policy, 
analyzes the views of those who oppose tariff 
liberalization, and devotes the second half of the 
booklet to the views and recommendations of the 
committee. 

In principle, the 1954 amendments to our fed- 
eral social security legislation remain substan- 
tially unchanged; in terms of coverage and bene- 
fits, the amendments make a considerable dif- 


ference. Your New Social Security Benefits (In- 
dustrial Relations Institute, 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5: 32 p. 50 cents) is a study of the function- 
ing of the Social Security Act as amended in 1954, 
is written in simple style for adults, and stresses 
the actual cash benefits available to those covered 
by Social Security. 


Freedom Agenda Pamphlets 


In the January issue we reviewed the first 
two of the Freedom Agenda Pamphlets (164 
Lexington Ave., New York 16) published by the 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund that was 
established by the League of Women Voters. 
Since then we have received four others in the 
series, each numbering about 60 pages, costing 
25 cents, and including discussion questions and 
suggestions for further reading: Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., Freedom of Speech and Press, Jack 
Peltason, Constitutional Liberty and Seditious 
Activity, Robert K. Carr, The Constitution and 
Congressional Investigating Committees, and 
Alan Westin, The Constitution and Loyalty Pro- 
grams. These are carefully written with a high 
order of scholarly competence and, being con- 
cerned as they are with our fundamental civil 
liberties, are worthy of a careful reading by seri- 
ous students, 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The Grace Log (Public Relations Department, 
W. R. Grace & Co., 3 Hanover Square, New York 
4) is published six times a year and will be sent 
free to teachers or librarians requesting it. Its 
articles are well iliustrated and deal with various 
aspects of economic and social life in Latin 
America and with aspects of Latin American re- 
lations. Normally, each issue contains one article 
written in Spanish. 

Our Forest Resources: What They Are and 
What They Mean to Us (Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 37 p. 20 cents) provides 
excellent background information on this aspect 
of the conservation problem. 

Preliminary Report on Neo-Fascist and Hate 
Groups (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25: $2 p. 15 cents) was prepared by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and in- 
cludes samples of the literature published by 
such groups. 

Compilation of Statutes Relating to Soil Con- 
servation, Marketing Quotas and Allotments, 
Crop Insurance ..., and Related Status as of 
January 1, 1955 can be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for 55, cents. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 





Audio-Visual Review 


This year a special sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies has under- 
taken the annual review of outstanding audio- 
visual materials. Consisting of Alice Eikenberry, 
Illinois State Normal University, John Ham- 
burg, Edgerton, Wisconsin, and the editor of 
this department, this sub-committee has reviewed 
the outstanding motion pictures, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, pictures, maps, charts and other audio- 
visual materials. Our listing consists of those aids 
which we feel are truly outstanding and which 
we think are worthy of note by the readers of 
Social Education. 


Pictures Which Move In A 
Sound Way 


Major Religions of the World. 20 minutes; saie: black- 
and-white, $100; color, $200; rental, apply. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois.) Here is an objective survey of the origins, rituals, 
and symbols of Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islamism. Maps orient the viewer to the lo- 
cation of the point of origin and the areas to which the 
religions are strongest. The sub-title of the film is “De- 
velopment and Rituals” and this tells the story of the film 
itself. The film fills a felt-need in that it highlights the 
likenesses and differences of the five major religions and 
furnishes a basis for sympathetic understanding and appre- 
ciation of the other fellow's way of life. 

Man and His Culture. 15 minutes; black-and-white; 
sale, $85; rental $5. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois.) Here is a truly 
excellent film about the many different ways man has de- 
vised for living, working, and worshipping. The film is 
treated with humor and a genuine interest in our fellow 
men all over the workl, Examples of the great variety 
of ways in which people live are taken from Africa, 
China, Mexico, South America, India, and North America. 
A fresh view-point of human conduct is provided by 
showing that variations in housing, food, and clothing 
are caused by differences in historical development and 
by differences in physical environment. 

American Revolution: The Background Period, Ameri- 
can Revolution: The War Years, American Revolution: 
The Post War Years. 11 minutes each; sale: black-and- 
white, $55 each; color, $110 each, (Coronet Films Inc., 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1.) These three films give a 
well-rounded picture of the American Revolution. First, 
the political, social, and economic conditions in the 
American colonies are reviewed and their effect upon the 
growing self-reliance and independence of the colonists 
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is pointed out. The steps which led to war are then traced. 
In the second film an over-all picture of the major phases 
of the War for Independence is given. The economic, 
social, political and diplomatic phases of the struggle 
are followed from 1775 to 1783. Finally, the problems 
of the post-war period are studied and the Constitutional 
Convention and the urgency of its tasks are related to the 
complex problems which beset the new nation. 

The American Farmer. 30 minutes; color; free loan. 
(Ford Motor Company, Film Library, 16400 Michigan 
Ave., Dearborn.) This film relates the experiences and 
impressions of a city boy visiting an upstate New York 
farm. Dr. Tyrrell in his review of this film in Social 
Education (February, 1955) states, “What makes the film 
an outstanding document is the human, intimate quality 
of its approach. It does not overemphasize, but presents, 
with feeling and understanding, the real sense of pride 
that a family can take in daily achievements.” 

A Citizen Makes a Decision. 10 minutes; sale, $50. 
(Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4ist St., New York 
17.) A companion film to A Citizen Participates, one of 
last year’s best. It portrays in a realistic fashion the steps 
necessary to effective problem-solving in civic affairs. 
The film opens on a citizen who is faced with a decision 
on the way to vote on a problem of local flood control 
method. He investigates the alternatives, attends local 
meetings, and finally goes to the polls ready to vote in- 
telligently. We recommend this film to young people 
seeking help in methods of facing their obligations, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities for worthwhile citizen- 
ship on a local, state, and national level. 

Freedom to Read, 14 minutes; rental, $3. (Center for 
Mass Communication, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
25.) This is an outstanding example of a film which 
invites, encourages, and makes almost inevitable audience 
participation. It places the viewer right in the middle of 
a realistic conflict when he sees Mr. Jones, the repre- 
sentative of a community group, enter the public library 
and demand that a list of books which is deemed by them 
to be undesirable be removed from the library shelves. 
The librarian puts the matter up to her board of direc- 
tors and it is left to the audience to decide what to do 
about the problem. The discussion which should ensue 
in any high school class with which this film is used should 
be lively ara animated. 

Can We Immunize Against Prejudice? 7 minutes; 
rental, $3. (Columbia University Press, Center for Mass 
Communication, 413 W. 117th St., New York 17.) Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, this film considers the best procedure to 
use in teaching positive respect for the rights of others. 
Three sets of parents are seen trying to prevent the dread 
disease of prejudice in their children. Three kinds of 
methods are used and the audience is drawn into each 
situation to consider the effectivencss of the method. 
This film will help young people to see the nature of 
prejudice and to consider how \o prevent it. 

Which Way For Human Rights? > minutes; rental, $3. 
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(Columbia University Press, Center For Mass Communi- 
cations, 413 W. 117th St., New York 27.) This film helps 
to answer the question as to what the United Nations 
has done in the field of human rights. Made in coopera- 
tion with the Anti Defamation League of B'nai B'rith it 
furnishes actual scenes of work done in various countries. 
It also helps to explain the organization of groups within 
the UN to take care of the needs of people all over the 
world. 

Life in the Desert. 11 minutes; sale; black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100, (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) This is a picture of 
the plant and animal life in the deserts of the Western 
United States. It is also an effective piece of teaching ma- 
terial for showing the total desert environment including 
weather, soil, the balance of nature and the place of 
the desert in our national life. Time-lapse photography, 
extreme close-ups and excellent color make this film a 
vital experience for those who view it. 

Western Europe: An Introduction, 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. (Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1.) A good film for furnishing an 
overview of Europe today. Eleven countries are visited 
and the complexities of political life are pointed out. 
We see the density of the population, the careful and 
varied uses of the land in relationship to the climate, 
and the importance of manufacture and trade. Made 
with the collaboration of Edith Parker of the University 
of Chicago it is an especially good film for showing the 
close link between the history and geography of Europe 
and the Western World. 

Ocean to Ocean, 8 minutes; sale, $48. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Department, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18.) A very real need is filled by this little film in 
that it shows the Panama Canal Zone as it functions in 
the world of commerce. Pupils are shown the importance 
of this man-made link between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. The purpose, nature and functioning of the locks 
and other parts of the canal are shown. There is also a 
short visit to Panama City. 


Strips of Still Pictures On Film 


The World of the Past. A series of “Life Filmstrips” 
in color. Sale: $6 each, or five for $25. (Life Filmstrips, 
g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.) Many of these strips 
have been issued in the past year, but a summary of the 
available title is given here because of the value of these 
pictures. Titles are: “Ancient Egypt,” “Athens,” “Peking,” 
“Heritage of the Mayas,” “The Incas,” “The Middle 
Ages,” “Renaissance Venice,” “Age of Exploration,” “The 
Golden Age of Spain,” “The Protestant Reformation,” 
“France in the 18th Century,” “18th Century England,” 
“The American Revolution,” “Emerson’s New England,” 
“Connecticut River.” 

Geography of the American People. Set of four film- 
strips in color. Sale: $19 per set. (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14.) These strips 
deal with the physical environment, cities, natural re- 
sources, and industries of “The Northeastern United 
States,” “The South,” “The Middle West,” “Canada and 
the Far North.” 

Current Affairs Filmstrips. Monthly releases from 
October to May. Sale: set of eight for $15. (The New 
York Times, Office of Educational Activities, 229 West 
43rd St., New York 36.) These are up-to-date treatments 
of outstanding and persistent problems such as “American 


Parties and Politics,” “The Shadow of the Kremlin,” 
“Pan-American Partners,” and “U. §. A. at Work.” 

The House of the Peoples—A Visit To the United 
Nations. Sale: $3 (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36.) Two children and their mother visit 
the United Nations Headquarters and learn about the 
functions of the various departments. They visit the 
rooms where the Trusteeship Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Security Council meet, They 
attend a session of the General Assembly and meet some 
of the delegates. 

Life in Ancient Times. Set of six filmstrips; color; sale: 
$30. (Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4ist St., New 
York 17.) This set of filmstrips fills a need for interesting 
World History material told in terms which are readily 
understood by pupils in grades four to nine. The illus- 
trations are carefully drawn and the accompanying test 
is clear and informative, Titles are: “Life in the New 
Stone Age,” “Life in Ancient Egypt,” “Life in Ancient 
Greece,” “Life in Ancient Rome,” “Life in a Medieval 
Castle,” “Life in a Medieval Village.” In each strip the 
life of the times is told through the story of a young 
person who logically and historically could have lived 
during that period, thus reflecting in a vivid and accurate 
manner the daily life and culture of the period. 

The Pageant of America Filmstrips. Series of go strips; 
sale: $7 each; $195 for the complete set. (Yale University 
Press Film Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16.) This 
series is rapidly shaping up to be one of the most com- 
plete and accurate sets of filmstrips available in the field 
of American history. Stressing documentary pictures se- 
lected largely from the rich fund of authentic source 
material in the fifteen Pageant of America volumes, these 
filmstrips convey a sense of realism which will be wel- 
comed by students and teachers. To date eighteen film- 
strips have been released in the series. They are: “The 
Story of the American Indian,” “European Explorers 
Discover a New World,” “Spain Establishes a Great Em- 
pire,” “The Rise and Fall of New France,” “The English 
Colonies in North America,” “Life in Colonial America,” 
“Patriots and Minutemen,” “The Thirteen Colonies Win 
Independence,” “Free Americans Establish A New Na- 
tion,” “The Young Nation and Foreign Affairs,” “West- 
ward to the Mississippi,” “Winning The Far West,” 
“Early Americans On the High Seas,” ‘Californian, Texas 
and the Mexican War,” “Slavery and the War Between 
the States,” “Union and Reconstruction,” “The Age of 
Reform,” “Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy.” 

Man and His Fight for Freedom. Set of eight film- 
strips; color; sale: $6 each; $48 per set. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette. Illinois. Made possible 
through a grant by the Fund for Adult Education this 
series of filmstrips tells the story of man’s untiring strug- 
gle through the ages for intellectual as well as physical 
freedom, The titles are: “Man's Origins,” “Man Learns 
to Communicate,” “Man, Builder of Cities,” “Man's 
Commerce,” “Man the Lawmaker,” “Man the Laborer,’ 
Man's Government,” “Man's Search for Liberty.” These 
filmstrips are excellently suited for use in high school 
or college World History classes, 


To Make Social Studies Graphic 


Colored Desk Outline Maps. Size 12 by 1714 inches; 
sale: 60 cents each, 18 maps for $9. (George F. Cram Co., 
Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis.) These maps 
are covered with a surface which will permit wax crayon 
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markings to be made and then rubbed off with a soft 
cloth or tissue. Printed in nine harmonizing shades these 
special maps may be obtained for the following areas: 
United States, North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the World. 

Picture Maps of the United States. Four maps; sale: 
$3.50 each. (McKinley Publishing Co., 809-811 N. igth 
St., Philadelphia, go.) Printed on heavy paper in five 
brilliant colors, each raap contains attractive and interest- 
catching illustrations and text. Titles are “The United 
States-A Pictorial History of Our American Heritage,” 
“These United States-And Their Resources,” “These 
United States—Products and Industry,” and “Pictorial 
North America—Social Study Map of A Great Continent.” 

Graded Materials For Geography. A series of maps, 
globes, and charts. (The Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-5259 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40.) The committee on Audio- 
Visual materials strongly recommends a perusal of the 
latest Denoyer-Geppert Company's catalog for an eye- 
opening view of a carefully articulated program of teach- 
ing tools for use in the social studies, Starting with 
especially designed beginners maps and globes and work- 
ing up to highly specialized materials, this program pro- 
vides graphic materials for every stage of instruction. 
Elementary school teachers will welcome the attention 
which has been given to maps and globes simplified for 
first lessons in the development of place concepts. Copies 
of the catalog are free upon request. 

World History Maps. 30 maps; 49 by 38 inches; price 
depends upon the mounting desired. (A. J. Nystrom and 
Co., 9333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18.) Nine maps have re- 
cently been added to this series. They are “Industrializa- 
tion of the World,” “The Wark! in 1914,” “Europe at 
the Outbreak of World War II,” “Russian and Japanese 
Expansion in the Far East,” “World War II in the 
Pacific,” “Decline of Western Colonialism in Asia,” 
“Europe in 1953,” “U.S,S.R. in 1955.” 

Our American Democracy Charts. A series of 38 charts; 
85 by 44 inches in size; color; with teacher's guide; sale: 
$59 per set on tripod. (Educational map and Chart 
Service, Inc., Syracuse, Indiana.) These illustrated class- 
room charts aim at a teaching of more functional citi- 
zenship. They explain the organization of our government 
and the way of life of the American people. Charts 1 to 6 
explain the framework of government; charts 7 to 10 
the relation of people to government; charts 11 to 16 
government in operation; charts 17 to 24 purpose of gov- 
ernment; charts 25 to go explain industrial democracy 
and charts g1 to 38 outline the importance of preserving 
our traditions, These charts are attractive and effective. 


Social Studies On Discs 


One God, The Ways We Worship Him. One 63-minute 
recording; 33-4 rpm; sale, $5.95. (Kapp Records, Inc., 
11g W. 57th St., New York 19.) Tells the story of the 
three great religions of the Western world and the dif- 
ferent ways of worshipping One God. Adopted from 
Florence Fitch's book by the same title and dramatized 
by Eddie Albert, the noted TV and motion picture actor. 
In the story three children—a Protestant boy, a Jewish 
girl, and a Catholic boy—each visits his house of worship 
and explains to the other members of the group the 
meaning of the service. Each service has its own back- 
ground of music; a rousing hymn, a cantor’s prayer, and 
a beautiful mass. This recording is a great lesson in tol- 
erance and in the blessings of the American way of life. 

The Confederacy. One full hour of recorded music 
and narration. Price, apply. (Columbia Records. See local 
record dealer.) Includes four songs of the South—“The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,” “Somebody's Darling,” “Lorena,” 
and “Dixie.” Included also is an extremely effective de- 
livery of Robert E. Lee's farewell to his soldiers at Ap- 
pomattox. 

Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof. 
Series of four one-half hour programs; 33-14 rpm; sale, 
$15. (Center for Mass Communication, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave,, New York 25.) The 
first record is entitled “The Right to Explore Freely the 
World of Knowledge and Ideas” and reenacts the trial 
and death of Socrates as played by Fredric March, The 
second record features Walter Hampden as Galileo as he 
is forced to retract his view on the nature of the uni 
verse. This record is called “And To Form One’s Opinion, 
However Unpopular.” In the third record, Macdonald 
Carey plays the part of the editor, Elijah Lovejoy, who 
was killed by a mob in Illinois for publishing an emanci- 
pation newspaper. This record is entitled “. . . and the 
Right to Communicate Knowledge And Ideas to Others.” 
The last of the four records tells of the life of Gandhi 
and is called “These Rights Belong to All Members of 
the Human Family.” All of these paragraphs are well 
done and leave a strong impression upon the listener 

Enrichment Records, Four new recordings; sale: 78 
rpm, $2.95 per album; 33-14 rpm, $3.95 per record of two 
programs. (Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1.) These records, based on the Landmark Books, 
are among the best recorded material available for mid- 
dle grade social studies. The new titles for this year are 
“Pocahontas and Captain John Smith,” “Daniel Boone: 
The Opening of the Wilderness,” “The Winter at Valley 
Forge,” “Sam Houston: The Tallest Texan.” Each pro- 
gram is in the form of a dramatic presentation done by 
professional actors, with musical background and sound 
effects. A teacher's guide accompanies each record. 

The Jeffersonian Heritage. Album of 13 half-hour re 
cordings starring Claude Rains. Recorded at 33-14 rpm; 
sale, $50. (Audio-Visual Aids Service, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Illinois, Champaign.) 
Titles are “The Living Declaration,” “The Democrat and 
the Commissar,” “Divided We Stand,” “Light and Lib- 
erty,” “The Return of the Patriot,” “The Danger of 
Freedom,” “The Ground of Justice,” “Freedom to Work,” 
“Freedom of the Press,” “The University of the United 
States,” “To Secure These Rights,” “Nature’s Most Pre 
cious Gift,” “What the Jeffersonian Heritage Means To 
day.” 





Notes on Books’ 





Edward T. Ladd 





With this issue we complete a full year of 
editorial responsibility for this department of 
Social Education. We appreciate the comments 
we have received during the past few months and 
urge readers to continue to send us their sugges- 
tions and criticisms. Please let us hear from you. 


A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 


AMERICAN INCOME AND Its Use. By Elizabeth E. 
Hoyt, Margaret G. Reid, Joseph L. McConnell, 
and Janet M. Hooks. Commentary by Walter 
G. Muelder. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954- 132 p. $4. 

American Income and Its Use is the fourth vol- 
ume in the six-volume “Series on the Ethics and 
Economics of Society.” This inquiry into the 
relationship between religion and contemporary 
economics was carried on under the sponsorship 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
and its predecessor, the Federal Council. 

Miss Hoyt and her associates, all economists, 
have brought together in this fourth volume a 
wealth of data regarding the recent rapid rise 
of American income. The authors attempt to pro- 
vide an ethical frame of reference for this mass 
of data. They believe that the social impact of 
the recent rise in real as well as money income 
has created a need for a fundamental reinterpre- 
tation of our ethical conceptions. Throughout 
the book, the ethics of individualism is severely 
challenged. As Dean Muelder of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology points out in his con- 
cluding commentary: “We are challenged to 
recover a sense of community in which service 
to the interdependent needs of men overcomes 
disintegrating rivalry.” 

In our economic life, we are asked to reconcile 
two of our apparently conflicting values—indi- 
vidual freedom and social justice. The authors 
emphasize the role of consumer education in 
achieving this reconciliation. Such education is 
defended as a “sounder way than decisions by 


*For help in gathering the reviews that appear on 
the following pages, we are indebted to M. M. Frankel, 
Lawrence Senesh, and other members of the staff of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education.—E.T.L. 


experts to direct the course of future consump- 
tion.” As might be expected from the foregoing, 
social studies teachers will find in this book 
much material which can be used in units on 
consumer education and related topics. In chap- 
ters g and 10, Margaret Reid deals with the 
concepts of minimum living standards and wel- 
fare levels. This material along with Miss Hoyt’s 
“An American Case Study” seems particularly 
provocative for discussions about budget-making. 

McConnell and Hooks devote four chapters to 
a discussion of the relationship between our 
changing family structures and our dynamic 
economy. New problems of independence and 
dependence, increased longevity, broken families, 
and family sizes seen in terms of their social 
implications. Marriage is no longer a private 
affair, if it ever was. 

Though primarily dealing with American in- 
come, the book does provide some data compar- 
ing our income (national and per capita) with 
that of other countries. Social studies teachers 
should find this very useful in work on tariff, 
the U. N., international trade, Point IV, and so 
forth. 

This is just a sampling of the varied material 
found in American Income and Its Use. Perhaps 
no teacher will find everything in the book to 
his liking. But I dare say that all of us will find 
the data helpful and the interpretations challeng- 
ing. 

Don O. WATKINS 
Yale University 


eo 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 


Bic ENTERPRISE IN A Competitive System, By 
A. D. H. Kaplan. Washington, D.C.; Brookings 
Institution, 1954. 269 p. $4. 

A. D. H. Kaplan evaluates the social character 
of big business in a competitive economy from a 
new perspective. In an attempt to give a balanced 
view of the performance and role of big business 
and its relation to our scale of values, he first 
reviews briefly the historic growth of the thesis 
that giant corporations abuse their economic 
power and exercise a disproportionate share of 
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Presents American history in the way it took place, picturing the 
great dramatic episodes in the story of our country. 
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Jeaching Jools of Jested Value 


History ATLASES 


For use in Social Studies 








Atlas of Democracy 


BH48p—European History Atlas. Revised and en- 
larged, 1954 edition. Adapted from the Breasted- 
Harding Wall Maps. 48 colored maps and 18 
uncolored. 55 pages of explanatory text. World 
history a to present) emphasizing the world 
setting for European history. Size 8!/, x 11 inches. 
70 pages. 

BH62 uropean History Atlas. Student Edition. 
The identical maps and index as in the atlas de- 
scribed above, but without text and index. 





For further information on these and other Social Studies Materials write to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY ; “oP: Globes Atlases 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iil. ° 


A48—Hart-Bolton American History Atlas. Our 
— development from an economic, com- 
mercial, and political standpoint, up to and includ- 
ing the Korean War. 48 pages of fuily colored 
maps, |5 uncolored. 68 pages of interpretive text, 
and index. Size 8!/, x II inches. 


D200 Atlas of Democracy (illustrated). Colored re- 
ductions of 24 “Our Democracy” wall charts, with 
explanation of each. 


Charts Pictures 








market and price control. Challenging this thesis, 
his findings reveal that: (1) the sector of large- 
scale managerial enterprise has not grown dis- 
proportionately to individual private enterprise 
and government enterprise; (2) the size of a cor- 
poration is not necessarily a criterion for deter- 
mining the extent of market control since con- 
centration is limited by product diversification; 
(3) integration and mergers allow for techno- 
logical innovation and the resulting monopolistic 
situation is check-reined by counter-measures on 
the part of competitors; and (4) the continuous 
appearance of new products on the market mini- 
mizes the danger of rigid oligopolistic control. 
The author thus destroys the concept that sheer 
massiveness breeds market control, and reveals 
that it often results in stagnation and inefficiency, 
as was the case of U. S. Steel in the thirties. Mr. 
Kaplan purposefully emphasizes the function 
rather than the size of large-scale managerial 
enterprise to arouse a realistic appraisal on the 
part of the American public of the social contri- 
butions of big business to the collective achieve- 
ments of the American economy. He is confident 
that government supervision and natural market 
forces will maintain a healthy balance between 


large corporations and the other sectors of the 
economy. The analysis of this problem by Mr. 
Kaplan, Senior Staff Member at the Brookings 
Institution and former Professor of Economics 
at the University of Denver, is succinct and con- 
structive. 
SALLY JEAN Roru 

Joint Council on Economic Education 


BOOKS TO USE IN TEACHING 


Economics AND You. By Sol Holt. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 550 p. $3.48. 
This is truly a high school textbook. Its read- 

ability is good for the secondary level. It em- 

phasizes the concrete instances, and minimizes 
the abstract and general. Its illustrations are re- 
plete with images and symbols meaningful to 
teen-age interests. It develops skills in the inter- 
pretation of graphic devices through plentiful 
use of simplified examples of such. The study 
aids, questions, activities, and suggested readings, 
are selective and functional, rather than exhaus- 
tive and overwhelming. 

The approach to the content is analytical and 
descriptive, Primary emphasis is placed on de- 
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veloping familiarity with and understanding of 
the broad range of institutions which constitute 
the economic fabric of modern America. The 
scope of institutions includes, among others: 
consumer finance, farming, labor, kinds of busi- 
ness enterprise, money, credit, tariffs, taxes, and 
government regulation. The basic organization 
of material is more or less traditional; the four 
major units of the book deal with Consumption, 
Production, Exchange, and Distribution. The 
book is not characterized by a strong emphasis 
either on the problems approach or on abstract 
economic theories. 

The author attempts to be fairminded and ob- 
jective. This is laudable and essential in dealing 
with any subject. It is peculiarly necessary, and 
difficult, in dealing with economics, which im- 
plies perhaps more controversial issues than any 
of the social sciences. The author attempts to 
achieve objectivity, in the main, by treating con- 
troversial subjects non-controversially. This helps 
to assure a text's acceptability, if not its objec- 
tivity. The good social studies teacher will help 
her class to identify the problems and issues in- 
volved and to move toward deeper judgment on 
them through the exercises of scholarly inquiry 
and critical thinking. Some of the questions and 
activities in the text point in that direction. 

To speak a general judgment, if there had been 
more texts in the past as skillfully adapted to the 
abilities and interests of high school] students, 
economics as a subject might have retained a 
more considerable role in the high school cur- 
riculum. 


RYLAND W. CRARY 
National Education Association 


Wuen MEN Arr FREE: PREMISES OF AMERICAN 
Liserty. By the Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Boston, Mass.; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. 
167 p. $2.84. 

It is essential for individuals participating in 
active, intelligent, responsible citizenship in our 
society to be familiar with and understand the 
truths we hold to be “self-evident.” When Men 
Are Free is a statement of these truths so or- 
ganized and presented that they may be read, 
understood, and used. The book is a resource 
for improving a program of citizenship educa- 
tion. As such it is one of several major contribu- 
tions to education made by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project. 


When Men Are Free is written for junior and 
senior high school students, especially for those 
students in schools cooperating with the Project. 
Fortunately, it is mot written for college course 
students exclusively, as is evident from the sim- 
plicity of the manuscript. It is suitable for stu- 
dents with relatively limited ability and/or the 
inclination to read, analyze, discuss and gen- 
eralize. 

The writer, Lora Tibbetts, and the editors 
evidently accepted the responsibility for going 
beyond an enumeration of the fundamental be- 
liefs and ideas that have come to be the founda- 
tions of our freedoms. They have shown how indi- 
viduals and groups may do things to help them 
govern their lives accordingly. 

The book presents the meaning of freedom in 
four major areas: The Free Individual; The 
Free Government; The Free Economy; and The 
Free World. These parts are offered in a total of 
17 sections. At the end of each section are sug- 
gestions for discussion and, more important, 
things for the students to do. The latter provision 
is in keeping with the Project’s Laboratory Prac- 
tice idea and supports the contention that “A 
good citizen must act as well as know and 
think.” 

There are 39 specially prepared and 76 repro- 
duced illustrations in the book. Their quality is 
outstanding. 

An indispensable part of the Project program 
materials, this book may well be rated an essen- 
tial resource for teachers and administrators at 
any level and in any area of our schools, After 
all, what are we teaching? 

In the brevity and clarity of its presentation 
and interpretation of American freedom it ac- 
complishes what textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials with necessarily broader purposes 
fail to achieve. 

WARREN W. FABYAN 


Citizenship Education Center 
Teachers College of Connecticut 


Economic Hanpspook: A VisuAL Survey. By 
Charles B. Fowler and Associates. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. 246 p. 
$3.95. 

An important tool in the teaching of economics 
is proper statistical material. Textbooks in gen- 
eral incorporate most of the needed statistical 
material but, because of the dynamic times we 
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live in, many of the vital statistics published 
in those books become outdated within a rela- 
tively short period of time and the students and 
teachers are at a loss to keep statistics up to date. 
To overcome this problem, economists and statis- 
ticians have published in recent years workbooks 
containing special collections of statistical data 
which may be used as auxiliary material in such 
courses as economics, social studies, American 
government, and so forth. The authors of this 
book, all members of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Schoo] of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, the City College of New York, have 
done an excellent job of putting a series of 
colorful economic charts on wide varieties of 
subjects in the hands of students and teachers, 
such as the historical growth of the Gross Na- 
tional Product, prices and the standard of living, 
United States foreign aid, and income of families. 
These various topics are grouped into ten prob- 
lem areas: national income, resources and in- 
dustries, labor force and labor economics, the 
American enterprise system, money and banking, 
prices, public finance, international economics, 
private and social insurance, and consumption 
and the standard of living. Opposite each chart 
the reader will find corresponding statistical data 


and their source. In each case the problem areas 
are defined and the statistical concepts are clari- 
fied which are needed to understand and analyze 
the charts, Each of the 6o charts is accompanied 
by a test sheet through which the student is able 
to measure his comprehension and his ability 
to interpret statistical data. For the purpose of 
self-education it would have been an improve- 
ment to enclose a key of answers to the test ques- 
tions. To measure the competence of the student 
in economics and in social studies, statistical in- 
terpretation should become an integral part of 
broader questions and it should be left to the 
teacher to formulate his own test questions in 
relationship to the problem which they have 
studied. If the workbook could be constructed 
in such a way that students can work out prob- 
lems by themselves and test their knowledge 
independently of the classroom tests, the authors 
would contribute to a greater extent to the stu- 
dents’ development, and also would preserve 
such an attractive book from its destruction after 
it is first used. 
LAWRENCE E., SENESH 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
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OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 


ETHICS IN A Business Society. By Marquis Childs 
and Douglass Cater. New York: Mentor Books, 
1954- 191 p. 25 cents. 

Social studies teachers who are interested in 
the six-volume “series on the Ethics and Econom- 
ics of Society” cf. above review of American 
Income and Its Use) will find Ethics in a Business 
Society helpful. Im non-technical language, Mar- 
quis Childs and Douglass Cater attempted to put 
into capsule form the heart of the full six vol- 
umes. Teachers will profit from reading their 
successful attempt. 

The book provides an historical perspective 
for discussion of our contemporary economic 
problems, Though fully aware that the Christian 
faith has often been distorted so as to promote 
and reinforce the pursuit of narrow economic 
individualism, Childs and Cater conclude with 
the hope that such distortion is not inevitable. 
Indeed, they believe that if we combine the norm 
of love with intelligent experimenting in the 
areas of ethics ancl economics, we can reconcile 
justice and freedom. And only as we do approach 
some such kind of reconciliation in our economic 
life shall we establish that which makes “the indi- 
vidual a person and the collective a commu- 
nity.” 


Aspects Or READABILITY IN THE SOCIAL SrupIEs. 
By Eleanor M, Peterson. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia, 
1954- 118 p. $3.50. 

Many of us who have taught high school his- 
tory courses have been distressed at how unin- 
terested our students have been in the subject 
and at their failing to absorb much of what we 
have tried to put across. In fact, our own sense 
of frustration may have been greater than theirs. 
Here is a report on a study which has uncovered 
what may be a large part of the trouble. 

Miss Peterson seems to have started out with 
a hunch that the material in standard textbooks 
is neither interesting enough nor logically enough 
organized to be fully understandable to the aver- 
age high school student. To test her hypothesis, 
she took two passages from a typical world his- 
tory textbook, rewrote each of them in two 
different ways, and tried out the six passages on 
tenth-graders. Then she gave some carefully 
planned and devised reading tests and examined 
her findings. 

She found that by and large when students 


were given the rewritten passages they understood 
what they read better, learned technical terms 
better, remembered the author’s reasoning bet- 
ter, and, in some cases, remembered more of 
the detailed information given. They also seemed 
to be more satisfied with their study, and many 
of them seemed even to enjoy reading the modi- 
fied passages. ““The passage moved at a fast clip,” 
one wrote. “It was colorful as well as interesting. 
It gave the undertone of feudalism as well as the 
surface material.’ Or, as another said, ‘““The pas- 
sage had more to it than just history. I like 
reading about how people lived better than 
just dates and terms and places. It was written 
as though the author was interested in what he 
was saying, so I felt interested too.” So readable 
did the passages seem, in fact, that many students 
suspected that they came from some source other 
than a textbook. 

What had been done to the original passages 
to bring about such results? Without significant 
changes in the subject matter, the vocabulary, or 
the difficulty of sentence structure, each of them 
had been rewritten to make the organization 
more logical, in the one case, and, in the other, 
to make the presentation more vivid and interest- 
ing. The details about just how this was done 
and the texts of the six actual passages used are 
perhaps the most provocative part of the book. 

The implications for textbook writers and pub- 
lishers seem to be two. First, apparently the 
authors of history texts need to do more rigorous 
and detailed thinking than they have about their 
reasons for including this fact, that description, 
or those technical terms, to the end that out of 
the infinity of material about the past a selection 
will be offered which hangs together clearly, 
logically, and purposefully. Second, to make 
their texts as good teaching tools as they should 
be, publishers may have to add to the usual team 
of scholar and schoolman a third person, who 
has learned how to write vividly and clearly for 
adolescents. 

Until the day comes when textbooks are radi- 
cally improved over their present form, however, 
the burden will rest, as usual, upon the class- 
room teacher. The implications of Miss Peter- 
son's findings for the question how and how not 
to use textbooks are spelled out in clear and 
detailed recommendations which in themselves 
make this report on a carefully done piece of 
research worthy of the most serious study and 
discussion. 











THE DEMOCRATIC CLASSROOM: A Guide for Teachers 
By Lucile Lindberg. 115 pages. Cloth $2.75 


A book for teachers who are concerned about developing a more democratic procedure 
in the classroom. Out of her own teaching experience the author suggests ways of work- 
ing through which children may acquire the skills they need for living together success- 
fully at school and elsewhere. 


IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Pauline Hilliard. 144 pages. Cloth $2.85 


Elementary school teachers seeking to help children to gain self-understanding and build 
friendly feelings toward themselves and others will find this book extremely valuable. 
Three fundamental questions are explored: What are children like and how do their 
personalities develop? What kind of peopie do we want our children to be? How can 
the school foster their social development? Illustrations are drawn from a wide range 
of schoo! and home situations. 


CHILDREN'S SOCIAL VALUES: An Action Research Study 
By Arthur W. Foshey, Kenneth D. Wann, and Associates. 
323 pages. Cloth $3.50 


This study describes a cooperative action research project carried on by a group of 
teachers who wanted to teach social values in a relatively systematic way. It reports 
five separate studies: follow-through, initiative, considerateness, sharing, and democratic 
behavior. And it tells not only what was learned about these “intangibles of the cur- 
riculum,” but how it was learned. 


CHURCH AND STATE: The Struggle for Separation in New Hampshire, 1630- 
1900 
By Charles B. Kinney, Jr. 194 pages. Cloth $4.00 


The nature of religious establishment and its effects on constitutional law and public 
education are penetratingly explored and analyzed in this colorful and scholarly history 
of church-state relations in a New England state. ‘The account is interestingly written 
and generously documented. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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ANNOUNCES AS AN ADDITION TO THE 


LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES 


LIBERTY AND THE LAW 


A pamphlet for classroom use in Grade 9 or 10 


* * * 
LIBERTY AND THE LAW is designed to 
stimulate student thinking 
bring out student discussion 
lead to a deeper study of the critical civic problem of 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


presented in the pamphlet as a human-interest story 


“I think you have succeeded admirably in your purpose: to make young people aware of their respon- 
sibility as citizens in coping with the problem of delinquency.” ELeanor T. Giugck, Research Associ- 
ate in Criminology, Harvard Law School 


“I have never seen a better job of explaining the relationship between the individual and the law- 
enforcing system.” Erwin D. Canna, Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


“In my opinion ‘Liberty and the Law’ is an outstanding contribution to the writings in the field of 
delinquency, and could be read with great value by every citizen, both young and old.” Joun J, 
CONNELLY, Justice, Boston Juvenile Court 


“The manuscript is a very impressive work and certainly portrays a vivid message on juvenile delin- 
uency.” James H. Bono, General Counsel, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, United States 
enate 


LIBERTY AND THE LAW has been read and approved for distribution by the Publications 
Committee of the National Council for the Social Studies. For a copy of this valuable 
teaching tool and the FREE “Hints and Helps” developed by classroom teachers, write to: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Single copy, 60¢ 10 or more copies, 45¢ 
You may examine this pamphlet and the related “Hints and Helps” for 30 days without obligation 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





